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| nomenon or peculiar method of treatment? We believe we 
can auswer ‘that the extraordinary interest which invests 
most of the: in the form of their personal trials, vicissi- 
tudes, perils, risks, and embarrassments is too salient and ab- 
perme spots gpacnatcange RA AY pga the 
serious f of the age. Thus we have 
here a book entértaix SED Senecio bee 
far as it goes; discrim transactions, but 
by no means profoun high historicsense; full of choice 
—, i combified, though with a view to a limited pur- 
Let us take the characte they stand here, with Riche- 
lieu for their central fig as they pass and repass from 
the shifting scene the nent is..one of the best of its 
kind. » Marie of. with. her tenacious purpose; Anne of 
Austria, with ay mage ey fas and feeble- 
ness; the equally. ; the frivolous Monsieur and 
Cing Mars; the such as the Dachesse 
‘| de la Chevreuse and de Hautefort ; the sub- 
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clear of their several traits, then, the author does 
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= the ‘very highest art she is still deficient. 
_“Thusy she commenees with the entrance of Anne on the 
Literature. scene as the betrothed consort of the French when. she 
pa was only nine years old. When Mayenne took leave of her 
little Majesty, he'requested that she would send some message 
IF THOU WERT HERE. to the “ey oe ie ass Mi 
even at that e + ee am very ent to be 
BE Sy BRON with him.” “Oh, Madame!” interposed the Condéssa de Al- 
Purer the new-born snow drops of the Spring, tamira, “what will the King of France think when he is in- 
Fairer the blue-bells of the waning year, formed by M. le:Duc that you are in such a hurry to be mar- 
Richer and dearer every mystic thing ried? e, I entreat you to show more maidenly 
That heavenly thoughts to earthly hearts doth bring—| reserve!” “Have you not always taught me to speak the 
The stars that beckon and the winds that sing, we Madame? I have: spo! and shall not retract,” re- 
é If thou wert here, the young Queen, pe . She then gave the Am- 
bassador her hand to kiss, slowly tendering it, as. the Duke 
And lovelier far the mountain and the lake, believed, that he might o report its symmetry and 
More gay the summer, grander autumn sere, delicate hue. 

And birds would blither pipe from’ bower and brake, In August, 1615, when she was barely 14, she was actually 
And kindlier music would the wild sea make, married to the King, who was even five days younger than 
And less wild whispers thro’ the poplars shake, herself. Mrs. Freer, of course, describes her coquettish attire, 
If thou wert here. and spe us of her very precocious beauty :—‘“ A fresh 
and blooming face greeted the eyes of the fastidious courtiers, 
Fields would gleam greener in the morning fine, anda complexion of dazzling , said to be unrivalled 
Shadows fall softer in the even clear, in Europe. The Queen’s eyes were. blue and piercing, her 
And setting suns and moony ts benign brows ‘were arched, her figure was petite and graceful, ee 

On these desiring eyes enchanted shine, somewhat spoiled by an enormous pannier.” And this c 
And music hide a oe more divine, in and manner, who should have been exhorted to 

thou wert here. 


avoid } politics and to shrink from participation in the wild and | by La Chevreuse, 


complex stru; ot sey was actually persuaded by those 
Swift-stealing weeks would not seem weary-slow, about her that ion was to rovolutionize her adopted 
Nor the long hours of lonesome dusk so drear; country and to uphold the policy, the religion, and the 
Nor eyes look wistful in the firelight glow, dynasty of Spain —- all assailants. Here was strong tea 
Nor musing alway drift to sadness so, for @ little ; but the eninge thing is this, that she did 
Nor dream-joys sicken to a waking woe, pour out this infusion plentifully 


If thou wert here. 


And paths were pleasant which I shuddering shun, 

And one blank birthday were a day of cheer, 

And love's light duties wondrous worth had won, 

And irksome labours with delight were done, 

And all were brighter underneath the sun, che 
If thou wert here. Ba 


AD MISERICORDIAM. 


It would not cost you much, dear, 
To linger in the shade, 
While our gay companions wander 
Up and down the woodland glade: 
Let the red fern droop around us, 
And the dead leaves flutter down, 
Our hearts are fresh and green, dear, 
Though the forest’s scorch’d and brown. 


a 


It would not cost you much, dear, 
To let me see your hand 

Ungloved—though well I know it 
For the fairest in the land: 

And those dainty little fingers 
For an instant might I hold; 

It would not cost you much, dear; 
To me, ’twere gain untold! 


It would not cost you much, dear, 
To hear me whisper low 

A secret I discovered 
Not quite a week ago. 

Would 7 promise, having told you, 
That I never need repent? 

@h! you guess it! No reply? 
But your silence gives consent! 

a 


MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 


This article is a review of two volumes lately published in Lon- 
don, under the title, “The Married Life of Anne of Austria, Queen 
of France, Mother of Louis XIV. and Don Sebastian, King of Por- 
tugal,” &c. The author is Mrs. or Miss Martha Walker Freer. 


The married life of Anne of Austria as the Queen of Louis 
XIII, and her subsequent life as his widow and nt of 
France, constitute oneof the most important phases in French 
history, and certainly one of the best topics that a writer, up 
in the curious revelations of the French memoirs relating 
thereto, could select to make an amusing and even fascinating 
book. The work which was going on in France at that tur- 
bulent epoch was really a very serious and significant pro- 
cess, for it was nothing less than the consolidation of the 
French monarchy, and the solution of the question on what 
bases of alliance that kingdom should thereafter rest. Anne 
herself was the and the instrument of the tendency towards 

in, while Richelieu was the inheritor of the foreign policy 
of Henri Quatre, more favourable to alliance with the Pro- 
testant States of Europe. Great interests were in the balance, 
great issues were striven for, the old aristocracy of France 
‘was crunched up to a débrisin the mélée, and Europe was more 
or less involved in or affected by the incidents or the conse- 
quences of the strife. 
But all these public tendencies and 
acts of State are subordinate in these 


grand significance of 


and pertinaciously almost 
to the end ofher day; and there were mischievous a to 
Chevreuse, and others,—and at nearly all the conjunctures of 
her life she found devoted adherents and a cumbrous party at 
her back, which, like the pannier attached to her figure on her 
first: a ce, was remarkable chiefly for fettering the free- 
not her movements, and disiguring and. distorting her 
ity in the eye of France. Thus Anne of Austria went 
through her reign with this discomfort of a purpose attached 
to her to which she was utterly incompetent, and in her bitter 
strivings with which she contrived to make _ every 
one about her almost as uncomfortable as__ herself. 
It was no wonder that as me went on Louis felt 
little love for her. Ia fact, her indiscretions in her coquetries 
and capricious attachments, added to her repeated and intoler- 
able duplicity towards the King on the pannier question, dis- 
gusted him incessantly, and he was frequently on the point of 
repudiating her, and either sending her back again to her 
cherished Spain or immuring her in some palace prison or 
convent. Such was Anne of Austria in the embryo, and such 
she remained, with a perverse consistency almost to the end, 
—a moral imposture in the place of a Queen, and a sor! of 
thorn in French history. 
From her splendid apartments at the Louvre, in the 4 
following her marriage, she wrote to the Spanish meno ell 
my father that nothing but my beloved Spain can so. me.” 
For some few years, nevertheless, she had a chance of happi- 
ness and prosperity ; but the anger of the King at the com- 
placency with which she received the assiduities manifested 
towards her by the Dukes de Montmorency and Bellegarde 
threw a shadow over her content. When M. de Luynes 
died his widow married the Duke of Chevreuse, carrying over 
to him enormous wealth, and by her beauty, wit, and powers 
of intrigue acquiring a great and mischievous influence over 
Anne in their mutual relations. Then the famous Marquise 
de Sablé also instilled some of her equivocal maxims into the 
mind of Anne, and justified to the Queen’s entire approval 
the innocent condescensions which she was only too ready to 
make to her admirers. Such a code was, however, repugnant to 
the jealous temper of the King, who reprimanded her attitude 
to the gentlemen above mentioned, and her Sie mere also of 
the assiduities of Monsieur. At this time Cardinal Richelieu 
was on good terms with the Queen-Mother, Marie de Medici, 
to whom he protested that he was indebted and grateful for 
his Cardinalate. His rule commenced with the process of ex- 
hibiting to the timid and suspicious Louis the volcano beneath 
his throne, and of directing his startled on the swarm 
of malcontents which stung and ravaged his fair heritage and 
prerogatives. It is asserted even that Richelieu himself attempt- 
ed to hen his position - commencing an intrigue with 
the wife of his Sove n this occasion she was badl 
counselled by her friend and confidante, Madame de Chev- 
reuse; but though she justified, according to her apologist, 
Madame de Motteville, !’honnete galanteric, of which the ladies 
of that day avowed the culture, there is no proof that she com- 












her heart remained altogether untouched, while she amused 


“The Queen,” he complained, “rejected his 
and, in the haughtiness of her Austrian bi 


as did also his habitual 





ved in the drama, w 





encourage her,—Marie de Medici, the Queen-Mother, La | for 


promised herself in the case of Richelieu; but, on the contrary, 


whose overthrow, 
of France to 





‘she publicly enjoy the cence 


by dwelling on 


-| the beauty, the sal etdaen the isolation of the Queen, was 


ready to evil cance.to every kindly overture ten- 
d by ee Majesty: Buckingham, with his suite of 700 

into Paris was a magnificent spectacle; 
and; while the impression made on him by the charms of 
Anne: increased: his infatuation, Anne herself imprudently 
access to her presence. Ma- 
dame de:Chevreuse continued to be the arch temptress, while 
the eye amen Richelieu comprehended | the insolence 
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of by: Buckingham, but only co- 
quetted Anne, till at length a scene of levity in. the 
hemes: the Louvre, most to Anne’s position as 
ueen of France, came to the ears of the Minister and the dis- 
credit of This was some years afterwards related 
in detail by. Chevreuse to the famous coadjutor, Car- 
dinal de. and is recorded by bim, doubtless with much 
Pry ort in the o} edition of his memoirs: 

e may add Tallemant de tells another story of a 
scene at whither the Court conducted the English 
bride, in the in on the banks of the Somme, in the soft 
June m where Anne was barely saved from the vio- 
lence of : her eager cries for assistance. Ma- 
dame dé le, Anne’s warm apologist, referring to this 


contends thst “if on this on Her Majesty be- 
trayed that:her heart was susceptible of some tenderness for 
a man a pene her, eo must a — nee her love for 
us Pp propriety prevailed.” L’honnete gnlanterie 
at.that date in France seems frequently to have incurred the 
peril of such truly rural esclandres, and on this occasion it 
must be confessed that it shaved the boundary-line very 
closely. .. Moreover, in all her scrapes and escapades she was 
continually at the mercy of Richelieu’s vigilant observation. 
We. do not know whether she was aware of the surveil- 
lance .upder which she existed, but from the period 
of the advent of Richelieu to power she was al 
ways attended by his shadow, in the person of some 
household spy and informer; but who the person then was 
thus cuumeee® be his. Eminence does" not clearly appear, 
though pi y it was Madame de Vernet. Buckingham 
even returned by night to Amiens, though discountenanced 
made his way into the Queen’s bedroom, 
where, “ without, perhaps,/showing as much anger as she 
ought,” she “commanded the said Duke, in severe tones, to 
rise and retire from her presence.” Nor would she permit 
any of the attendant women and officers of the chamber to 
depart until Buckingham and his companion, Lord Holland, 
had taken their leave. may ee pe again obtained audience 
of her on the following day, then took his final departure 
Boulogae. Louis, on hearing of these escapades, ordered 
some of her most intimate servants to be dismissed. Accord- 
ingly, Anne remained for upwards of two months at Fontaine- 
bleau, ina condition of great depression and solitude. But 
ahe offered no excuses to her Royal husband. As for Buck- 
ingham, he flauoted her portrait, and toasted her at the White- 
banquets,.while Louis heard of all this through the French 
Ambassador in London, and pondered it'in a opirit of gloom 
which it is thought he never succeeded in dissipating. 

The successful issue of Richelieu’s pollen: in withholding 
the strongholds of the Valteline from the Holy See, and in 
wresting concessions from the Huguenots, in the meantime 
had raised his reputation to ahigh repute, In the deportment 
of the Cardinal himself there was a novel ingredient, which 
astonished the swarm of unruly courtiers who had rendered 
the Regency of the Queen-Mother one vast cabal. Richelieu 
jested with the merry, wept with the melancholy, granted 
favours to the unfortunate, looked downcast under -verbal 
obloquy, and even seemed anxious to turn away wrath by 
the ic of a soft answer. Great, therefore, were the in- 
dividual surprises of certain railers, malcontents, and caballers, 
io find themselves suddenly transported to the Bastile by vir- 
tue of a Privy council warrant, or seized in the night and 
conveyed under escort to some distant chateau—all under the 
hand and seal of the gracious Churchman who dominated at 
the Louvre. Over the life of Anne of Austria, however, the 
darkest blight had fallen. Over the heart of her husband her 
beauty exercised no spell; to him her very vivacity was 
repellant, while the sound of her rich and sonorous language 
reminded him of.a foe. At the same time in her condescen- 
sions to Monsieur she was preparing for herself a more cruel 
ordeal than any she had yet undergone. Monsieur, or Gaston 
Duke of Orleans, was now 18, and as he might be King here- 
after there was a By growing up about him in support of 
his pretensions. The question, therefore, arose in the subtle 
brain of the Queen-Mother whether sound policy and a due 

to her own interests did not direct that Gaston 
d’Orleans, on succeeding to his brother’s crown, should also 
take to wife the widow of his predecessor. It is asserted, and 
on very strong evidence, that the young Queen likewise pon- 
dered deeply on this question ; and there can be no doubt that 
at this period the alliance between Monsieur and the Queens 
to overthrow the power of Richelieu was projected, with these 
accessories. Anne, throughout her checkered career, was 
ever ready to plot and to dissemble, and La, Chevreuse, with 
her insatiable appetite for mischief—" ceite femme qui faisait 
plus de mal que personne,”—was ready for relations, with any- 
body who would set the ball rolling, that she migh@run after 
it and have part in the e. The Count de: Soissons, the 


. 


y | Duke de Vendome, the Grand Prior, his brother, with the 


Prince de Chalais, and others, came into this combination and 
daringly discussed the assassination of Richelieu., Chalais, 
however, with indiscretion, fell into the predicament of 
having to reveal the plot to Richelieu himself, and the latter 
took his defensive measures accordingly, Even the ulterior 
designs were disclosed, and Richelieu succeeded in enveloping 


herself by ridiculing and spurning his pretensions. On one| Annein the conapiceay directed against the person as well as 
occasion she and La Chevreuse made him dance the Sara-|the throne of Louis XIIL 

band before them, and otherwise tricked him in the spirit with | be reduced to such a position of abject dependence on the 
which Maria treated Malvolio ; but he ended in discovering the i 
insul! intention, and in drawing aside with much ~?_ 


Henceforth, therefore, she was to 


King and his Minister, and discredited toa degree thut her 


.| favour or disfavour should become alike indifferent, Some of 


the nobles who were clearly implicated in the conspiracy 


paternal care, ood, | were punished with fines, imprisonments, and banishments, 
despised his counsels.” Louis, on the other hand, had little to | inclu 


pages to the story of the | say to her; he loved to sit in silent abstraction; while his praises 

—— jealousies, the plots and intrigues of the actors in-| of Richelieu incensed the Q 
nile the chorus and the moral are more abuse of Spain and the dynasty of 

completely withdrawn from the eyes of the spectator than in he was Wont to declare, it was the high 1 


M. de Chalais, who had planned the assassination of 
the King, and was executed on the 26th of August, 1626; and 
while a plausible statement was set abroad which might clear 
the reputation of the heir-presumptive of France, Anne her- 
self, in the eatimation of Louis, was no longer entitled to any 
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and Spain. Aware this surveillance, such was her perti- 
nacity, or rather her skilful perversity, that, nevertheless, she 
continued to correspond with La Chevreuse, with her kindred 


in cos Brussels, with the Queen of 
England, and even with the Duke of Buckingham, hr pm = 
the instrumentality of Gerbier, steward of his household, who 
yet lingered in France under pretence of collecting works of 
art for the decoration of his master’s palaces, And all this 
correspondence was inimical to the interests of her husband 
and sovereign and to the profoundly honest policy of Riche- 
lieu ; it was conducive to the peril of even the lives of both of 
them, so that it controverted equally her public duty and be- 
lied the sacred promise of her plighted troth. 

In the meantime Richelieu was pursuing his policy for the 
reduction of the Huguenots, who were in danger of losing all 
their strongholds, La Rochelle being already besieged. On 
this account, and that of some other grievances which the 
English had sustained from the French, Buckiigham was sent 
at tne beginning of July, 1627, with a fleet of 50 men-of-war 
and 60 smaller vessels, and an army of 7,000 men. As it was 
supposed in England, he was sent to relieve Rochelle; but 
fantastic, high-reachiog Buckingham had a paramount object 
of hisown. He was candiuly explicit on the causes and mo- 
tives of the war. “In spite of all the power and might of 
France [ will see her fair Queen again!” exclaimed he pub- 
licly, at a farewell banquet at Whitehall. The Duke’s galley 
was even adorned with a yellow and black banuer, the colours 

Anne of Austria, and her cipher was every where displayed. 
The chief cabin on board was dedicated to her charms. It 
was draped with yellow silk damask. At one end was a life- 
size picture of the Queen, shrouded by superb curtains of cloth 
ot gold, before which golden candelebra were placed, holding 
lighted tapers of white wax. Here was a glowing exhibition 
on the part of the Commander of the English fleet, and here 
was consolation &) the fervid Puritans wuo were praying for 
his success in the relief of Rochelle. The madness and infatua- 
tion of this conduct admit of no palliation; the prosperity of 
the Duke’s career had turned his head, and rendered him 
cruelly forgetful of the position of Anne of Austria, and of the 
disgrace which his insensate ambition had already inflicted. 
So unexpectedly was the expedition decided on that the mu- 
nicipulity of Rochelle were not even apprised of the sailing of 
the fleet when Buckingham appeared before the town. The 
people therefore refused to admit their intending allies before 
due inquiry had been made as to the object of the landing of 
so formidable a force. Buckingham, nevertheless, com- 
menced operations and landed his forces, while he was pro- 
fase in his civilities to any French gentleman who visited his 
fleet, especially to M. Saint Surio, a distant kinsman of Riche- 
lieu, to whom he exhibited his picture of the adored Queen, 
and avowed ‘his admiration of her, and his intention, if he 
could, to visit Paris. In fact, he even engaged, if his Christian 
Majesty assented to receive him in the capacity of ambassador 
from his Britannic Majesty, that he would presently take pre- 
text to retire from before La Rochelle, and leave the city to its 

Such was his loyalty to his trusting countrymen, and his 
devotion to the Protestant cause in France! But he did not 
Obtain the option of retiring under such favourable circum- 
stances, fur he was finally repulsed with great slaughter, and 
his soldiers were driven into the sea by the troops under 
Schomberg. Retreat became inevitable; the embarkation 
under such disastrous circumstances was attended with 
further loss of life, and he rejoined his fleet, having lost more 
than half of his land forces, and immediately set sail for Eng- 
land. How could such expeditions succeed under such a 
commander as he had proved himself to be? When great ex- 
peditions were undertaken with such motives, and sacrificed, 
or offered for sacrifice, to such frivolities, the policy of nations 
‘was no longer at the mercy of events, but of personal caprices 
and fantastic imaginations. And this is the excuse for dwell- 
ing on the perversities of individuals, who seemed in that age 
to have extraordinary influence on the currents beneath them, 
though the stream was still flowing onward, and the allowance 
that we make to the author of the work before us for the un- 
due preponderance of personal romance which she keeps in- 
cessantly before the eyes of her readers. 

Three years later France was menaced abroad by the arms 
of England, Spain, Savoy, and Lorraine, and Anne took this 
opportunity to cabal, as she invariably did when her adopted 
country was in straits and needed loyal devotion. She joined 
in the correspondence of La Chevreuse with the foes of France, 
and she struck up an intimacy with the Abbess of the Val de 
Grace, Luisa de Milley, whose brother was a subject of Spain, 
and who was predisposed to be an accommudating confidante 
of her own Spanish aspirations. This Katson afforded her an 
easy and invaluable mode of communication with her own 
country, and it was subsequently organized into a secret letter- 
box, wherein Anne deposited ber letters and whence she re- 
ceived the replies, under pretence of going to the confessional. 
The King became i!) too, so ill that bis life was despaired of, 
and accordingly the Queen-Mother and tke other enemies of 
Richelieu thought that this was a happy opportunity to acquire 
influence over the mind of the King and wo effect Richelieu’s 
overthrow and banishment. Anne was reckless enough to 
consent again to the discussion of the policy of her marriage 
with Monsieur in case of the speedy decease of Louis. How 
that pretty, selfish woman did delight to dwell on the most 
repulsive of contingencies! In this sense only can we accept 
the assertion that the “ precarious condition of Louis’s healt, 
renewed Aone’s political anxieties.". Marie de Medici, too, 
contrived to extract a promise, some say an oath, from the 
afflicted King that, ia the case of his recovery, he would dis- 
miss Richelieu. The courtly barpies hovered freely over their 
intended repast. Marshal de Marillac advised that the death 
of the Minister should now be compassed, and offered himself 
to strike the blow. Richelieu bad again and again to ee 
his niece, Madame de Combalet, to pack up his valuables. In 
fact, that indefatigable woman was incessantly packing and 


unpacking during this critical phase of French history. But 
happily is recovered both his health and his senses, and 
the designs of the cabal of hazs and beauties were frustrated. 


Richelieu actually received some temporary countenance at 
this date from the mischievous La Chevreuse, that lady, who 
in connexion with her friends, the “ grand Rohans,” was per- 
fectly capable of instigating even a rebellion. And the ry 
in his hour of recovery, threw himself upon Richelieu’s neck, 
his true pillar, aud assared him that the Queen, his mother, 
was instigated by « few turbulent spirits to persecute him; 
but he would control such. “ Tt suffices, Monsigneur; I am 


A#entent with your services, Stay with me, I give you my 


i their cabals.” .Queen 
oe ae 
4 freedom than 


Royal word to protect you 
Marie showed her own pert 
the result was that ieu 





CAN YOU SWIM! 


No. Why not? You never learned. 

But dogs and cats have no need of learning. Throws 
young dog into the river, for the first time in his life, and he 
will swim out again at once, as a matter of course. Throw a 
young gentleman into the same river, under similar circum- 
stances, and the chances are, ten to one, that he will struggle, 
get choked with water, and drown. Should he, by guod 
uck, not choke or drown, he will probably remain stationary, 
or be simply borne along by the current, making little or no 
progress towards the river's bank. 

Certain philosophers have adduced these facts as proofs of 
man’s feeble instinctiveness, and of his physical inferiority to 
the brutes. But they are no such thing; they are quite the 
They simply arise from his being a biped and not a 
quadruped, from bis having a large and heavy brain. His 
head is heavier, in proportion to his bulk, than that of any 
other animal. ‘They are, therefore, a proof of his superiority. 
Moreover, a dog’s first essay at swimming is merely the act 
of walking in water; afterwards, the experienced water-dog 
does really swim, with his fore paws at least. A man walking 
in the water, would not advance, although he might thereby 
keep his head above the surface, as is practised by swimmers 
in the action called “ treading water.” 

‘ Nor are all the lowerland animals equally gifted with swim- 
ming powers. Some are eminently so endowed. The com- 
mon snake derives his specific name, Coluber natrix, from the 
ease with which it plays the eel ; swimming, however, with its 
head well erect in the air. Others, whom you would hardly 
expect to do so, manage to get themselves out of difficulties. 
[ have seen a hen swim bravely out of a pond into which she 
had fallen. The long-legged heron swims. Woodcocks, 
during their migrations, are said sometimes to rest on the sur- 
face of the gea. The water-ouzel (whose sub-aquatic habits 
nobody would suspect from merely seeing the bird) even flies 
under the water, using its wings to aid its progress. It dives, 
— it is determined to dive: not because it is made for 

ving. 

Others, again, are very bad swimmers indeed. Some pigs 
cut their own throats while swimming. A hedgehog in the 
water is a pitiable sight. As he floats, his snout falls below 
the surface, and it is only by repeated efforts that he raises it 
for a moment to breathe. Swim as well as he may, he soon 
drowns, unless the shore be near. There are ducks and up- 
land geese which, although web footed, rarely or never con- 
descend to swim. It might be a little too hard on them to say 
they can’t. They are pointed out by Darwinites as instances 
~ K. hereditary feature (webbed feet) surviving modified 

abits. 

Let us now see what swimming is. To float, is to be sus- 
tained on the surface of a fluid by the force of specific gravity. 
A solid object, dropped into a liquid, displaces a quantity of 
that liquid exactly equal to its own weight—no more. If the 
size of the object be greater than the size of an equal weight 
of the liquid, it is clear that it cannot entirely enter into that 
liquid—it cannot sink, that is; it floats on the surface, The 
object is lighter than the liquid ; its specific gravity is less. 
Thus, Jead floate on a iron on melted lead, the majority 
of woods on water, and cork on spirits of wine. To float is 
scarcely an action ; inanimate objects float. A buoy floats. 
A corpse floats. 

To swim, is to move at will on or in a fluid. Swimming is 
aided by, but is not entirely dependent on, specific gravity. 
Many fishes which have no bladders are heavier than the wa- 
ter they swim in. They may almost be said to fly in water. 
To swim, therefore, is the action and effort of an animated or- 
ganism. A dead duck floats ; alive duck swims. 

And yet you (who are not only alive, but also, I hope, well) 
cannot float until you have learned to swim. Floating is one 
of the most practically useful details of the art of — 
You would float, when you fall into water, if yon could only 
imitate the inaction ond impassiveness of a dead body. But 
~ cannot; your fears prevent you. You are alive, not dead. 

mpressionable by alarm, distractable by despair, you strug: 
gle, and, filling your lungs with water, become altogether 
heavier than water. Consequently you sink. The a't of 
——s teaches you that there is no need to feel either 
alarm or despair. The swimmer, obeying the laws of specific 
gravity, and keeping his lungs clear of water, floats motionless 
for any reasonable length of time. The duration will depend 
on the temperature of the water in which he is floating. 

Now, the human body, as a whole, is so nearly of the same 
specific gravity as river water, that when the lungs are in 
their natural state, that is, occupied by air, it floats in that 
medium; when filled with water, it sinks. The different ca- 
pacities of thest in different individuals, and their different 
degrees of fatness, will cause their line of floatation, their mark 
of tonnage, to differ slightly. I have read of a Neapolitan ec- 
clesiastic so fat, that he used to swim about the Bay without 
being able to bathe his person — than the waist, in spite 
of all his efforts to sink deeper. Grease would float, whatever 
pains he might take to submerge it. Still, the rule holds good 
a3 a generality. 

With the equilibrium, therefore, so nicely balanced, every 
inspiration which a person fallen into the water attempts to 
make while his mouth is under water, diminisbes the possibi- 
lity of bis floating, by causing him to inbale water instead of 
air. Three such inspirations generally suffice to bring about 
the final catastrophe, 

I once saw a wealthy and highly respected tradesman 
drowned in the presence of his wife and children, who came 
out to meet him on his arrival home. The old-fashioned river 
steamer on which he was travelling, stopped to land him at 
his country villa. The boat was crowded. A company of 
provincial actors were amusing themselves on deck with a 
game at cards. The steamer’s only bu'wark was a rope, 
which broke somehow as he leaned against it to pass a group 
of passengers. He fell into deep water, at scarcely a couple 
of yards’ distance from his own garden steps. While people 
were shouting “He can swim !” “No, he can’t!” “Tarow 
pody giving cnders, aed. nobody' doing anything, 
ery body gi orders, and nobody doing anything, 
the unfortunate man beat the water in despair, raised his om 
above his head (the sure way to sink, and one mode employed 
by swimmers when they want to sink), did sink, rose thrice to 
the surface, and then sunk to rise no more alive. Had he 
learned to —— —_ —_ have ag —— — ee sad 
spectacle. wife ned to sw e might have 
saved her husband’s life. 

A Woman has quite as much need of knowing how to swim 
asa man—nay more, She is more constantly with young 





children, and therefore more likely to be pear, in case of acci- 
dent happening-to them. In case of accident -happening to 
herself, the life of a mother of a family is of inappreciable 
value. Learning to swim issurely an easy premium to pay 
for assurance from one terrible form of death. And-what has 
a lady to do, what terrible sacrifice has she to make, to ac- 
complish the feat of learning to swim? She has simply to 

uent a swimming bath for a few weeks in summer; to 
bathe-in trousers instead of the usual d and to pay a few 
shillings to a swimming mistress—or y study and carry 
out the remainder of the present paper. I myself learned to 
swim in the way here recommended... 

Swimming would be much better for pale-faced girls (whose 
chests are all right) than the cold bath, with repeated dip- 
pings, which is commonly prescrilfed instead. Bathing, gene- 
rally, is injurious to all when digestion is not thoroughly com- 
pleted, during profuse and even free perspiration, as well as 
at certain times and seasons, and in the great beats of a sum- 
mer’s day. _ Persons disposed to spitting of blood, apoplexy, 
and deafness, or who are seized with continued shiverings and 
tightness of the chest after leaving the water, will be wise to 
abstain from bathing and swimming. 

Suppose a swimmer deposited in the water, in the usual 
well-known swimming position. To advance, he usually first 
gives the stroke with the arms, as if they were a couple of 
oars, and then the stroke by striking with the legs. It is the 
latter which causes him the most to progress; the former is 
comparatively ineffectual. It affords, however, a space of 
breathing time (after the stroke) and of rest for the legs, and 
also allows the legs to be drawn into position to give the really 
propulsive stroke. As a proof that it is so, you can swim on 
your back (when your arms should be folded in com- 
eae, wepeee nearly, if not quite, as fast as in the reverse 
position, 

A frog is the model for human swimmers. He is scarcely a 
quadruped, either in the water or out of it. True, he does 
not walk erect; but on land even, he leaps entirely by the 
muscular spring of his hinder legs: and, in the water, he has 
two legs and feet which propel him along, and two arms and 
hands with which he paddles and plays and also effects a land- 
ing. This continued exercise of the lower limbs develops 
them to more than the proportions of an pou dancer’s, and 
causes the thighs to be the morsel sought by epicures, for 
which all the rest of the creature is sacrificed. His “ header,” 
or pitch into the water, is perfect; and his diving and his 
swimming under water are exactly what ours should be, en- 
tirely effected by the action of the legs. The hands, closed 
over the head, should act as a guard and a cutwater. If we 
could only acquire his power of holding breath ! 

First, watch a good swimmer. Notice especially how de- 
liberate and leisurely are all his movements. His strokes are 
not hurried. His attitudes are graceful, because they are 
easy, and (like what Taglioni’s dancing was) continuous, never 
_— still as a statue, and never violent as if running a race. 

hey are the poetry of motion and suspension. For elegance, 
a trapezist’s performance is not to be compared to an accom- 
plished swimmer’s. He does nothing by jerks, by fits and 
starts. There is no thrashing of the water (except when, on his 
back, he does the steamer, making of his legs a sort of paddle- 
wheel); there is noclniching at imaginary straws, or fighting 
imaginary enemies. He knows exactly the moment when to 
press the slippery liquid and turn its resistance to his own ad- 
vantage. He is confident, sure of his own safety, and there- 
fore breathes freely instead of panting fast. 1t is the learner’s 
hurry, the drowning man’s hurry, which retards the one and 
destroys the other. As soon as the learner can strike leisurely 
‘and pause between the strokes, he has well begun (which is 
half bon his task of learning to swim. 

Secondly, you are in the water (shallow) up to the waist. 
You Lave entered, if not head first, at least at full length, or 
in a lump, with a dasb, a dip, or a plunge, so as to immerse 
your whole person at once. If you go in delicately, little by 
little, commencing with the tips of your toes, and letting the 
water creep gradually up your legs, you will probably be seiz- 
ed with short sudden pantings, making you say “ Ha, ha, ha!” 
with a sort of spasm, and afterwards with headache: the whole 
caused by the blood being driven up from the lower extremi- 
ties to the chest and head. To obviate the later inconvenience, 
in the bathing establishments of Normandy they give you a 
warm foot-bath as soon as youcome out of the sea. You 
stand in this, while wiping yourself dry. The blood is coax- 
ed down to the feet, and headache after bathing rendered al- 
most impossible. Why this excellent practice is not more 
widely extended is hard to say, unless because of the trouble. 

You are standing in the water, then, facing the ladder or the 
steps by which you will finally leave it. 

esson I. Grasp with both hands the stave of the ladder, 
which is ona.level with, or a little below, the surface. 
Assume the horizontul swimming position. Get your legs 
well up, the feet nearly or quite to the surface, your head well 
down and a little on one side, so that as much as possible of 
your brain is submerged, and your mouth only just out of the 
water. The mouth even need not be above the water, 
except at intervals of taking breath. Then strike out slowly, 
to your heart’s content, with both legs-at once, in regular 
strokes, bringing them together afterwards, until you are tired. 
Rest, and repeat the operation. The grand preparation for 
acquiring the faculty of swimming consists in daring to kee 
the head down, the legs up, and the whole body horizont 
Man walks erect, but he swims prone, prostrate, or reclining. 

Lesson II. Repeat the same, hulding to the ladder with one 
hand only, and either paddling with the hand open and the 
fingers closed, orgiving the arm stroke, with the arm disen- 
gaged. Do this with each arm alternately. 

Lesson III. Remember that swimming (like the perfor- 
mance of tours de force on the piano, like brilliant leaps in the 
hunting-field, like a flight on the trapeze) is one of the things 
that must be done with dash. You doit, the first time you 
try, because you will todo it. Having doneit once, you do it 
again. Therefore, when you no longer fear a horizontal 
position in the water—when you are convinced that you may 
keep your legs up, your head down, and your arms sub- 
merged, without danger of drowning—retire a couple of 

from your ladder, and resolve to swim, as if you were 
| area launched in mid-air. C’est le premier pas qui coute. 
As soon as you can swim one yard, the thing is done. The 
distance swum, will increase rapidly with practice and the 
consequent increasing confidence of the swimmer. But as 
swimming, like mountain-climbing, calls into action muscles 
which are comparatively little used in our ordinary habits, it 
is only by gradual exercise that they can be brought to perform 
long-continued efforts, 

Swimming is much more beneficial to the health as a gym- 
nastic training than a mere cold bath, in which no exercise is 
taken. Swimming is strong exercise, which, notwithstand- 
ing, causes no loss by perspiration, since it is takea in & 
medium that is both cool and dense. Such loss would be 


considerable were the same exertion made in air, prep 
in warm air, Besides the strengthening the re 
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of the muscles, independent of the eral life of the in-| true etymological explanation of Stanhenges seems to be (A 
vidual : as evinced UF the convulsive motions of slaughtered 8. 


action caused by the application of cold water to the skin, 


swimming increases myscular power and acts on the nervous | di 


system aga sedative. 

Of all recorded feats of swimming, unquestionably the most 

famous is the crossing of the Hellespont by “ Leander, Captain 

, and [,”“]” having boi Lord Byron the poet. It 
has been rivalled in several instances. At the beginning of the 
present century, a young Swiss, residing at Immensee, to 
swim across the Lake of Zug atits narrowest breadth md 
every day, to visit his sweetheart, who dwelt at Walchwyl. He 
continued his aquatic excursions till the close of summer, 
when he brought home his bride (probably in a boat, and not 
on his back), and enjoyed the sweets of matrimony on easier 
terms than he had tasted those of courtship. 

Some years since, a Norfolk sailor, ship-wrecked, sustained 
himself in a‘ stormy sea for seventeen hours before reach- 
ing the shore. Hejhad some small assistance from a piece of 
plank; but he owed his safety to swimming, floating, and 
power of endurance. The other swimmers just mentioned, 
were stimulated by passion and vanity; Azs effortsclaim our 
ro ged sympathies, from having been inspired by @ less sel- 

motive—the love of his wife and children. 

It is worth consideration whether, at swimming races, prizes 
should not be offered, not only to the quickest swimmer—to 
him who performs a given distance in the shortest space of 
time—but also to him who performs the greatest distance, 
irrespective of the time occupied in doing it, with full liberty 
to repose by floating, without touching land or aid. A quar- 
ter of a mile is a good swim; a furlong is not bad. In cases 
of life and death, power of endurance is mostly of greater 
practical utility than speed. Speed may enable you to save 
another+-to reach a drowning man before he sinks; endurance, 
presence of mind, and the tenacious quality expressed by 
a say die,” may often prove the means of saving your- 
Had I a son to teach to swim, I would advise him to 
eschew corks, bladders, and the supporting hands of bathing 
companions under the chin, as well as sustaining straps held 
by the swimming master at the end of a pole. All those aids 
inspire false confidence, which fails when the support is 
withdrawn. Such supports have even their dangers. Corks, 
bladders, and straps, sometimes slip {from under the armpits 
to the waist, or the legs; and the learner drowns, unless 
assisted. There have been swimming masters so imbecile as 
purposely to cause this accident to their pupils, for the pleasure 
of helping them out of it. But the grand point is to get the 
learner to trust and depend entirely on himself. But, surely, 
half drowning them is not the way to inspire beginners with 
confidence. With beginners, any trick or surprise—such as 
— each other down, or even dashing water unexpectedly 

each other’s faces—is extremely foolish and untoward. It 
is a thoughtless joke, and may give rise to deep-rooted fears, 
which reason can never overcome. 

In swimming, every cause of alarm should be carefully 
guarded against. Thus, in diving, if, when eight or ten feet 
under water, you open your eyes and look up, the surface 
appears much nearer than it really is. It is an optical decep- 
ton of which you are perfectly aware in your cooler moments, 
when looking down into clear water instead of out of it. You 
make the requisite effort to rise, and seem not to rise so quickly 
as you ought. You begin to be flurried and frightened; and 
as soon as presence of mind is gone, danger isimminent. But, 
being aware of the effects of refracted light, you are not 
alarmed, and all well. Now,a person who can swim, 
but who cannot dive, is only an incomplete swimmer. How 
often hasa thing, or a body, to be fetched up from the bottom! 
Diving is the very best ae for making one’s self really at 
home in the water. If you open your eyes while. diving, 
remember to close them just before reaching the surface, in 
order to prevent the eyelashes from being drawn between the 
eye and the lid. 

For similar reasons, it is better to learn to swim in an o 
stream than in a swimming-bath. On the same account, salt 
water is less to be recommended than fresh; for if you can 
swim well in the latter, you can swim well in any other, 
Whereas, swimmers who have learned to swim in the sea, are 
startled to find themselves sink so low in a lake or river, and 
the surprise may easily have fatal consequences. 

Saline waters are not equally buoyant. That of the Dead 
Sea is particularly so, from holding a large quantity of salts 
in solution. Travellers describe the ease with which they 
float on it as something almost ludicrous. See Kinglake’s 
Eéthen. The Mediterranean, less buoyant than the Dead 
Sea, is more so than the Atlantic; on certain rocky coasts it 
is beautifully clear and transparent, allowing yuu to see the 
coral growing, and the crawfish crawling forward or darting 
backward at considerable depths. Your boat seems to be 
hovering between two atmospheres. The Mediterranean is a 
saline tonic, blue and bitter. - It loses by evaporation, three 
times more water than its rivers pour into it. But for the 
under-currents in the Straits of Gibraltar, it would soon be- 
come a sea of brine, and eventually a plain of salt. 

The Baltic is fresher than the ocean, and consequently 
exerts less floating power. High up, in the Gulf of Finland, 
it is fresh enough to serve for drinking, and may be regarded 
by swimmers as river water. As to mineral waters and sa- 
line pools, they vary, from the hot spring at Dax (south of 
France), which is simply without any decided taste, but“ not 
agreeable to drink,” ani is used by the inhabitants for house- 
hold purposes, to the salinas of South America, which are 
saturated brine. Acspring or pond of mineral oil would bea 
dangerous place to swim in, were such a whim to cross a 
bather’s brain. As to a bath of mercury, it would be next to 
impossible to get covered by the fluid. 

tt when swimming in stagnant water, you happen to get 
entangled among weeds, it is of no use attempting to extricate 

ourself by main force. That would make matters worse. 

top short at once. First take a full inspiration, and then dis- 
en your arms without raising them above the water. 
Paddling with one hand, you then with the other remove the 
weeds from around your neck, and then, gently and one by 
one, those twisted around your legs and thighs. That done, 
the best way of getting out of the mess is to turn round, keep- 
ing your legs together, straight and motionless, aud paddle 
away with your hands only, s vimming dog-wise. 

But, the most deadly foe of swimmers (whcre there are no 
gharks) is ‘cramp. I myself, once a decent swimmer, rarely 
venture out of my depth: being subject to cramp in the legs 
in bed, especially after much walking exercise. I never had 
cramp in the water, and don’t kuow what I should doif L 
had. Varying the position and attitude in swimming tends 
to diminish the chance of cramp. In bed, if you can once get 

our heel down and your toes up, cramp in the calf of the leg 
mastered. For instance, one can conceive a sort of stirrup 
passing under the toes; by pulling that, and so getting the 
heel down, aslight attack of cramp might be made to pass. Bat 
cramp threatened subjects had better keep to shallow waters, 
It is « curivus aff-ction, whose coming on no known medical 
precaution.can prevent. It is a result of the separate vitality 
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animals, and the twitching of the limbs in persons fast asleep 





STONEHENGE. 


During the Bath Congress of the British Association parties 
of the members visited various buildings and antiquities in the 
neighbourhood, and listened to papers describing them. Bath 
Abbey Church, Bristol Cathedral, the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Wilton Church, and Stonehenge were thus ex- 
amined. At the last-named, standing on a fullen stone in the 
inner circle, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, of Bath, read a paper 
“Stonehenge: its Mechanical Construction and probable 
Uses.” He said :— 

The monument under our eyes at present, I need hardly tell 

ou, is one of the most remarkable in this island, and perhaps 

may say in any part of the world. The magnitude of its 
dimensions, the peculiarity of its position, the obscurity that 
surrounds its history, and the age for which it was reared, 
render it one of the wondersof our land. Happily, in modern 
times the indifference with which such structures. were once 
regarded has passed away, and the day has arrived when some 
of the greatest minds in our country are directed to investi- 
gating the purposes, or recording the history, of remains of 
which our island has justly been proud ; and this has been the 
case with the monument now before us. Acute and discern- 
ing scholars, as well as careful antiquaries, have turned their 
attention to it, and brought both learning and research to 
oear upon the investigation; and here I feel that I ought to 
apologise for taking the place of men more learned and better 
qualified than myself to treat of such monuments, and to state 
that it has been only in consequence of others declining to do 
the work in which I am now engaged, that, after solicitation, 
I have ventured to stand before so learned and so noble an as- 
sembly. But that I waste no further time in excuse, and 
boldly cast myself upon the lenient judgment of my audience 
op more learned and wise ever the more tender in judging), 

shall proceed to treat of the wonderful monument now be- 
fore us. 

And first, as to its structure, you will perceive, on exami- 
nation of the plan of its construction, that it consists of two 
circles and two ovals, the two latter (says Hosre) constituting 
the cell or sanctum. The outer circle is composed of upright 
stones, originally thirty in number, and on their tops the same 
number of stones is placed in a horizontal position, so as to 
form a continuous architrave. The outer circle may, there- 
fore, be likened to acrown. These horizoutal stones, which 
rest upon the uprights, are fixed in this position by a system 
of mortise and tenon joints. This feature is supposed to be 
peculiar at Stonehenge. Within the outermost circle, is a 
second of forty stones of rude form, and much less elevation. 
Within this again is an oval, consisting of five trilithons, each 
of which is composed of three very large stones, two being 
upright, and the third placed upon them horizontally. The 
weight of each trilithon is estimated at about 70 tons, the 
impost alone about 11 tons, and set 3 ft. 7 in. deep in the 
ground. These are held together by the same process of mor- 
tise andtenon. The height of the uttermost circle of stones is 
about 13 ft.; but the first pair of trilithons is upwards of 16 
ft. high, according to the measurement of Dr. Thurnam, who 
has illustrated and described this monument with his usual 
care, ability, and accuracy. The second pair of trilithons is 
about 17 ft. high, and the great trilithons facing the entrance, 
one of the stones of which, as you see, has fallen, was 21 ft. 6 
in. in height. Within this oval of large trilithons is a second 
and lesser oval, formed of nineteen stones of ruder construc 
tion. Thestone commonly called the “ Altar Stone” is placed 
on the earth in front of the great trilithon, and measures about 
16 ft. in length by 4 ft. in breadth. An avenue of stones has 
led up to these circles, and in this avenue by which the struc- 
ture is approached, at about 200 ft. distant from the outer cir- 
cle, is an isolated unhewn stone, apparently intended to direct 
observation, at the Summer Solstice, to the point of the rising 
sun. The truth of this was tested by Dr. Thurnam himself, at 
Midsummer, 1858, when he ascertained, from personal obser- 
vation, that from the stone known as the altar stone, the sun 
at Midsummer is seen to rise precisely over this stone in the 
avenue ; and from this he infers that the structure in which we 
now stand was a temple connected with solar worship. The 
geological character of the stones of this vast structure has oc- 
cupied the attention ot men well culculated to form a correct 
opinion of their nature; and indeed this learned assembly can 
this day examine this point for itself. It is, nevertheless, 
needful first to state that the outer circle and the five trili- 
thons of the outer oval are of sarsen stone, like the 
wethers, which are found in abundance in North Wilts, and 
have probably been brought from the Vale of Pewsey. They 
are said to be composed of silicious grit, which is peculiar 
compact and hard in its nature, and very difficult to work, as 
it resists the action of tools, and will split rather than work ; 
and it has, therefore, been supposed that the mortise and 
tenons have been formed, first by chipping, and then by rub- 
bing the stones with sand and water, and using stone mullers. 
Considering the rude implements of iron or bronze which the 
probable builders of Stunehenge must have possessed, this 
theory does not, to me, appear improbable. The nineteen 
stones composing the inner oval, and the forty stones of the 
inner circle, which are less finished in form (though they have 
been more or less hewn and worked), are composed of igne- 
ous rocks, none of which are found within a distance of 100 
miles from the spot where they now stand. These stones are 
composed of Syenite or greenstone, which are not found nearer 
than Dartmoor or North Wales. I believe it is the opinion 

nerally entertained that these stones were brought from 

orth Wales, and this (as Dr. Thurnam states) may have 
given rise to the fable related by yon = 4 of Monmouth, that 
the stones were brought by the magician Merlin trom Ire- 
land. 

There are two opinions respecting the period at which the dif- 
ferent series of stones were set up. By some it is thought that the 
outer circle and the outer oval existed before the smaller stones 
of the inner circle and inner oval were placed,—by others that 
the smaller stones were first erected ; but if any inference as 
to the contemporaneous date of the whole structure may be 
drawn from the chippings ot the various kinds of stones of 
which it is composed being found mixed together at the bises 
of the stones, and in the adjacent barrows, we are led tu assign 
one date.to the whole. What that date may be weare now 
concerned to inquire. The first author who makes mention 
of Stonehenge is Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote at the 
commencement of the twelfih century. He speaks ct it as the 
second wonder of England, and calls it Stanheuges. Geoffrey 
of Monmoutb, who wrote at the same time, declares it to have 
been a monument erected in the reign of Aurelius Ambrosiag, 
King of Britain, in order to commemorate the slaughter of the 





Brivons by Hengist, aud hence the etymolozy which las 
sometimes. been assigned to it of“ Hengist’s Stuues;” but the 
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Stan, used as an adjective, and henge, from A. 8. hon). ¢. ¢., 


stone hanging-places, from the stones resembling a ows, 
This is the opinion of two eminent Saxon scholars. The 
name given to it, therefore, by the Saxons evidently shows 
that it was not set up by that people, who would hardly have 
bestowed such a title on a work emanating from themselves, 
and it is no doubt much anterior to the coming of the Saxons. 
But if Stonehenge was erected anterior to the coming of the 
Saxons, can we refer the construction to Roman times? We 
know sufficient of the Roman conquerers of this island to 
assert boldly that such an edifice cannot be attributed to that 
people, It was totally foreign to their genius; but to them we 
may look for some notice of it, or some mention of the man- 
ners and customs of the people by whom it was probably 
erected. Although we have no notice by any Roman writer 
yet known of any such erection, yet we have notices of the 
manners and customs of the nations conquered by them, and 


we have full accounts of the manners and customs of the Gauls 


and Celtic tribes. From the Romans we know that the 


Britoas, like the Celts ofthe Continent, were without inclosed 


temples; but they had groves and sacred places in which 
they offered sacrifices. They had loci consecrati, in 


which treasures were deposited, the places being dedicated to 


the divinity, or divinities, supposed to preside over them. 
Julius Caesar plundered these sacred spots, and obtained 
therefrom immense wealth. A.D. 106 Cospio obtained great 
booty from gold and silver which had been deposited in 
certain sbrines and sacred lakes. The old Celtic name for a 
consecrated spot was“‘nemet.” Megalithic circles were in use 
in early times, both places of assembly and for sacred rites, be- 
fore the construction of temples. 


Itis hardly to be doubted that the large stone circles of these 


islands were the places of assembly and hypatbral t: mples of 
the ancient Britons. In Scotland, there appears to have been 
a general tradition that they were places of sacrifice in heath- 
en times. The Gaelic name of “clachan” is equally applica- 
ble to achurch. They have also the name of law-stones ; and 


there is documentary evidence that as late as the fourteenth 


century they were used for holding courts of justice. In 
France, stone monuments seem to have been sedulously de- 
stroyed; but they are abundant in Sages In our own is- 
land they are found in all parts, from the Scil 

Orkneys, and are always circular in form, and usually sur- 
rounded by an earthwork, consisting of a foss and vallum, the 
vallum being on the outside. The following are the more im- 


ly Isles to the 


portant stone circles:—Roscawen and Dance Maine, Corn- 
wall; Scorhill and tne Grey Wethers, Devon, district of the 


Damononii; Stanton Drew and Stonehenge, country of the 


Belge. The diameters of the stone circles vary from 60 ft. to 


366 ft.,and even to 1,200 ft., which is the diameter of the 
great circle at Abury. The more usual diameter, according 


to Dr. Thurnam, is about 100 ft., which is that of Stonehenge. 


The stones which form them are of complete numbers, and 
seem to have some significance, as 12, 30, 60, 100, by which 
there has been supposed to bea reference to the lunar year and 
its divisions, the signs of the zodiac, the 12 months of 30 days 
and nights. The two inner circles at Abury, the outer circles 
of uprights and transoms at Stonehenge, the large circle at 
Stanton Drew, and the circle at Arbor Lowe, are each of 30 
stones ; those of Relirich and Stennis of 60; and the large en- 
closing circle of Abury of 100 stones. These statements, ta- 


ken from “ Crania Britannica,” are, I believe, pretty accurate ; 
but perhaps in one or two cases they may be doubtful. Some 
of the sacred circles were approached by avenues formed of 
parallel rows of stones, and are of considerable dimensions, 
and ‘rectilinear, as at Classernish, Merrivale, and Scorhill. 
That of Soap was of a large size, and is said to be traceable 
for two miles. The avenue is traceable at Abury, and most 


striking at Carnac in Brittany. Abury and Stonehenge are 


the most remarkable consecrated sites in Britain; both are in 
Wilts, and are conjectured to have been sites of national con- 
gress, where the chiefs and people met the Druids for the set- 

tlement of disputes, and the administration of justice. Abury 
was, probably, in the district of the Dobuni, and is formed of 
unhewn stones. One of the avenues by which it is approach- 
ed is a mile and a half in length, yet there is no appearance 
of the use of i mplements of metal in this yast structure. 
Stonehenge is different; itis formed partially of hewn and 


squared stones. The columnar uprights are connected with 


a continuous transom or architrave, and by a system of mor- 
tise and tenon joints. 
By the writer of the account of Stonehenge in the “ Crania 


Britannica,” the erection is supposed to have been at the 


period of “ bronze aud iron transition,” ¢. ¢., when the age of 
the use of bronze was passing into that when iron became 


common. I confess 1 am not a convert to the system which 
divides the period of the world’s history into eras marked by 
the use of distinctive metals. It is doubtful if these metals 
can be shown to have heen used in distinct periods, but I 
certainly agree with the writers of that very learned work, 


when they assert that it is very probable that when the Belgsws 


settled in this part of Britain they established a “ locus consecra- 
tus” within the limits of their own territory, of which Wansdike 
appears to have been the boundary. 
more recent than Abury there can be but little doubt, and it 


hat Stonehenge is 


would have been well if this learned congress could have 


visited that noble monument of a primitive British race, as 


well as that now under our eyes, and formed some definite 
idea of the respective periods of the two structures; but it is 
believed that we are not far from the truth when we suppose 
Abury to have been the work of an older race, and to have 
been the place of meeting of confederate tribes of the primaval 
inhabitants of the island; while Stonehenge is the work of a 
more recent people, an intrusive race, of similar habits, 
manners, customs, and creed. That this people were the 
Belge seems probable, and that the period assigned to its 
erection by learned and competent antiquaries, as the second 
century prior to the Christian era, is probably correct. 

This notice of so remarkable a monument would not be 
complete without makiag mention of the markiogs which 
have been found on one of the trilithons. An intelligent 
observer, Dr. George Tate, of the Royal Artillery, visited 
Stonehenge in February, 1861, his object being to search for 
inscriptions or sculpturing on the stones, and he succeeded in 
discovering & symbol, acharacter on the under surface of the 
tallen impost of one of the great triliths of the inner circle. 
This markiog you will have an opporvunity of examining. It 
consists of a hooked figure, bent at both extremities, 7 in. long, 
having the letters L. V., almost within the upper bend. A 
representation of it will be found iu the nineteenth volume of 
the Archwological Journal, from a careful drawing by Dr. 
Thurnam. ‘There is not any similar marking on the trilithon 
which feil in 1797. It has been suggesied that the markings 
may bave been cut by a casual visitor to the spot, possibly 
soon afier the fall of the stones, and much time must have 
been spent in the work; but an argument may be drawn for 
4 more remote, aatiquity, both from the quantity of lichen 
which covered the iavisivos, aud bad kept thea irom notice, 
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the impr so care- ly ; bait 80 and yet | professor’s chair, but in My ear'is not yet sufficiently 

fe ee peepee Age A gry nc rent ees mee ere 80: contrived areas Pog 3 and professor's nal, oe Snag Be ar it i tty 

of ‘pla oTis Witt’ De'nodied “tear two cf Wb have to boast itself of. It cannot pretend to be an amuse- She watchmen in Bt very good Greek. Com- 

. The precise period of ‘the’ fall of one is not :| ment like billiards, or even bagatelle. It-is only children who jing home the o ning, about eleven o'clock, I Was 8a- 

it was prior to 1722, when Dr. Stukely’s views were taken Sar cee n & Se De owe ake. Unless there is a combina- | luted by the usual q Tis ei?” —“ Who art thou ?”— 

the other fell in January, 1797. Am accurate account of the | tion of sexes, ‘cannot be got to play at it. “| thesvery question, puts to the dove. 

phe appears in the Aréhdologia, vol. xiii Would it) It is true thatat both universities, the a old bowling-| The answer to be given which in ancient Greek 

be w Co Pe geri ae Nein needle Semen have very ly turned in’ | arora Sellow._ Well, I gave the answer, 

of the ? and ‘could it be considered as inter- infamous has not taken retri- re rejoiced 

with the antiquarian interest of the monument if that | bution. Itsauthors—the young bachelor Fellows—have paid | that the night co monstrous lie I to tell. 

the fall of which is recorded, and which took for it by tens‘and fifties. “They soon found that it was - | This conselance jasted, however, but sdhors time, 

not seventy years since, were replaced in its true tion. ly tedious to pursue ba ee Are 1d themselves; but | and now, when the skopos, or watchman, asks me who! am, 

Again, if the centre of the enclosed area were with looked to enjoy it'at the periods of Commemoration, or | tell him, without the slightest hesitation, that I am a kalés, 
consent of'the owner, under careful’ and judicious manage-| the May Term, when the ladi 


ies come up to see their college though the falsehood grows greater every day. He believes 
)si- | me, and I pags on. 





being semi-vowed to celibacy, having taken the ‘as.it| As we crossed a lower point of Helicon, and came in full 
had been applied to sacrificial or if any interments | were, and renounced the giddy world in favour of eating and|sight of Parnassus, travelling grew rougher and 
of the great and noble of the primitive inhabitants of the land drinking (that 18, a university life), imagined that they were | rougher. Gray says 
had been made within its enclosure; but if none such should | not as other men are, but superior to the blandishments of From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
be discovered, we should hold fast to the inference that it was | Blue and all her sister-sirens. Never was confidence more ; A thousand rills their mazy progress take. 
destined for public assemblies, religious political, and During the very first croquet season at Cam- One of. thane strenmmn bad. Sakon ite many comme Cnostiy aceons, 

modern times itis computed that four-and-thirty tg our path ; had worn a channel, and then run off and left it 

would soon effect the replacement of the trilithon, and the ly accounted love-proof, were captive, 


dry. It was necessary to cross it. Our horses are generally 
sure-footed, but no sureness of foot is f against slippery 
ud; and so down went my gallant Thessalian, pitching me 
ead foremost over to the opposite bank. My hat, already 
victim of circumstances, was damaged ; my knee was con- 

y bruised; my side was pommelled, and, what was 
more irreparable, my old frock-coat—the faithful companion 
of so many journeys—was not only covered with mud, but 
rent at the left elbow. Think of my condition, on the 
-\slope of Helicon, in sight of Parnassus, and out at the 


On we journeyed, through gorges of cent beauty, 
where murmuring streanis answered the and the whis- 
plane-tree, and Nymphs and Dryads have scarcely 

their sports, 
The trees had put on their autumnal colours, as varied and 
. brilliant as those of an American forest; while the marble 
fal to me to describe in detail the arts h which I| summits, rising on either side above the zone of cedars that 

a victim to Cupid’s Clip and Mallet, enough feel that I| encircles their waist with a belt of green, closed in the picture 
should be therein doing my sex a service. with a sculptured frame, contrasting with the many-tinted 
who have only played at this game with men, or with their| picture within. 
own sisters (which is equally stupid), can have no conception| At length we descended the last slope, on the northeast to- 
of what a vehicle for tender sentiments croquet can be made. | wards the Copaic plain,—one of the most remarkable in Baso- 

is pre tia. Looking back on Helicon, and. off to the left on the 
vario uses—disputed position, backed | scarcely visible Parnassus, we saw the clouds thickening, and 
by the most conflic testimony ; disobedience to the head|showery Jove more ominous and threatening. Thunders 
; to consult any interest save that of: began to roll, and lightning to play about the distant summits. 
their own ball; and accusations, only too well grounded, of] We hastened to a village called Cotumala, and stopped at the 
not hitting fair.* Even the Smoothsward girls quarrel like| principal house it contained, thinking we would lunch there, 
Kilkenny cats when playing alone upon the domestic croquet-| and wait until the coming shower had passed. 
ground; but when there are Eligibles present—ah me! one| In we went, aud in afew minutes our lunch, consisting of 
would think that the Golden Age was revived in the] a cold boiled egg and a bit of bread, was laid on a circular 
persons of that happy family. Ali is smile and sunshine | table six inches high, with coarse rugs and cushions round it. 
then. Every mallet has its billet, What music is there in| We lay down—/lay &, I might literally say—and ate; and 
the cli ‘kissing’ they call it at billiards—of Blue and | while we ate, the thunder and lightning raged with fearful 
Black! hat opportunities for pretty sayings! violence, and the showers came down like another Deucalion’s 
“Shall we go on together ?” inquires the siren. deluge, which, you know, happened just about in these parts. 
“ Yes, together,” murmurs the captain ; “always together.” | In a few moments the mountain torrents began to rush down 
“Shall I put you through your ring?” with a roar and a fury quite inconceivable in our country. It 
“ Ah, yes ; let one ring serve for both, Araminta.” was plain’we could get no farther. 
Whereat she makes “a following stroke,’ and adds:| Let me tell you what sort of a house it was. Remember, it 
“ There, you're getting on famously ; you'll soon be a rover.” | was quite superior to the ave of houses throughout 
“TI never to ‘rove’ again,” sighs the Ninny-hammer. | Greece. The walls were of baked clay, and over these was 
mallet in the croquet-ground of the Smoothsward family. For) No wonder that the Belgravian Matron, despairing of getting | laid the wooden roof, running up to a ridge-pole. There was 
have not all the Miss Smoothswards scarlet fever ? they | her daughters off by the ordinary method of dinner and ball, | one story only, and only one apartment, In the middle was 
not all admire red coats and captains? Andah! is he not} attempted Kettle-drums—parties in the afternoon to tea and | a depression in the floor ; the floor being made of earth mixed 
very liable to reciprocate that dangerous malady? Nay, can | croquet. Even in the spacious gardens of Belgrave Square, | with straw. This lower portion of the room was occupied by 
he help reciprocating it? ~What can a poor man do who is} however, flirtation could not be carried on as in the country. | the animals,—horses, cows, &c. Towards the end of the up- 
Black (for instance) vo Miss Araminta Blue ; both on the same | The butcher and the baker would stop their carts by the rail-| per portion was raised a circle,on which a fire was made, and 
side—* partners” they call themselves already—and bound to | ing, and standing up in the seats thereof, not only e the | the food was cooked. The smoke found its way up to the 
serve and cherish one another, whether winning or losing, un- | p of the game, but make remarks upon it—no doubt in-| roof, and meandered in graceful curls among the timbers, 
til the game’s end? Even at starting, has he not to measure ed to be enco , but which werein reality more offen- | some of it escaping, in the course of time, through the cracks, 
her distance from the stickgay with its coloured rings (rings| sive. “ Well done, me lady ; that was good un, that was”— | which served the double purpose of letting out the smoke and 
again!), and kneeling upon his knees, if he will—and he gene-| + Hit un again ;” and soon. It was next to impossible for| letting in the rain. Glass windows were not. Openings in 
rally will—place her ball in its proper position. Then comes|« me lady” to effect a capture under such circumstances as | the wall, closed by wooden panels when necessary, were the 
openly expressed admiration of her play (secretly of herself),| these. And yet she did what she could. I was “ hobbled” | primitive communications with the light of heaven. 
and honeyed praise of all her winning ways. Whenshe misses, | at a kettledrum in town myself, although the actual coup de| The family consisted of father, mother, aunt, and four 
he sympathises with her misfortune, which is even astill more| grdce was not given there, but subsequently at a croquet in| children; the youngest a baby, rocking in a cradle or trough. 
dangerous thing to do. Then, after an interval passed in) the country. This pastime has grown so familiar, that one | The mother, like Nausicaa in the Odyssey, had gone to the 
ble pantomime, during which Yellow, the adversary, is| forgets when it arose; and I should like (if it be not improper | fountain to wash the clothes of the week ; the father was about 
aying her little game perhaps with another victim, it is}to apply to the Garter King-at-arms with refereuce to cueh 6 his farm ; the aunt was keeping the children quiet, and spin- 
Black 8 turn to distinguish himself. matter) to know at what period precisely, in English heraldic | ning,—not with a wheel, but with merely a spindle, whirling 
He does his very best, bar may be sure, in order to get up history, a mallet couchant — & ground vert becgme the | it on the ground, in Homeric fashion, with her hand. 
with Blwe, If he attain that goal, well and good, if we may | cognizanceof every young lady upon her promotion. After luncheon, I lay down at full length, with my feet towards 
apply such words to a henceforth unbroken course of shame- the fire, and, being a good deal exhausted with my Heliconian 
_ eeeatianss | ae ——— ; wy eee oom _ a A PROFESSOR AMO tamble, fell ast . os. b_. i audio the mother had re- 

’ ence, . A EKS turned, complete en , and was changing her dress. 
friend than get on herself (which is by no means the + ; NG THE GRE " Well, here we wane to stay for the night Se was an em- 
the little a acts upon, for only remark how she | Zztracts from Familiar Letters from Europe, by ©. C. Felton, barrassing circumstance that our luggage—bag, baggage, and 
snubs poor , if she throws out any little lure to catch late President of Harvard University. rovisions, beds, chairs, and table—had all gone forward to 
the captain)—upon this transparent pretext, I say, Biwe comes} The hardest exercise I have had in Greek was to make out | Lebadeia. As the people had no beds, there were no bed- 
out of her way to “croquet” Black, and having done 40, | 4 jist of clothes for the washerwoman. The ancients had no|Tooms; as they sat on the ground, there were no chairs; as 

keeps company” with him, so far as it is practicable, for the} shirts to their backs, but the moderns have, and they made a they ate with their fingers, there were no knives, and forks. 
rest of the game; shields him from harm by scattering other very good word for the thing; but what an under-waistcoat | Never mind. “ Justice,” suys Aischylus, “often flies from 
balls away which threaten him, and propels him (for the cap-| should be called went beyond me. However, I constructed an | Silded splendours, and takes up her abode in smoky houses ;” 
tain is not sharp at anything, and croquet is no exception) | excellent classical term (hypochiton). When the waiter came |*04 we were exactly in the condition of Justice, with some 
peep tro mee SE Eietkiees in, I gave him the bundle and the list. M was wees ——, at _ —— taste. 
game parti heathen Greek to him; he could not make it out in the leas ides the family, here were Strattis (our guide, a Lesbian, 
call the attention of Materfamilias. The captain, although he} 7 showed him the article, and he exclaimed, “O! O! fanella, 
fanella!” So it is, that we go to remote and learned sources 


fi 
can do nothing for himself, has yet the ity to imaging and therefore the countryman of Sappho), Walnut the dog, 
that his advice is worth having; and while Biwe is putting | gor what lies very near at hand. 


him bh his hoop, he will throw himself flat upon the 

ground, affect to direct her “ croquet” with his foolish 

eye. een fame ant a ete ae ee ee | 
at a black 


BRE 


her , and a careful readjustment of its position would 

every lover of antiquity. If these ins are too 
bold, or out of place on this occasion, I hum! y crave pardon 
of the assembly, and would further ask them y to forgive 
the length of this notice. 


| 


BLACK AND BLUE, 


Let it not be imagined, from the title of this paper, that itis 
a narrative of Combat. On the contrary, it tells of true love, 
running (despite the proverb) very smoothly upon velvet 
lawns. I write of Croquet: the most dangerous game that 


‘olka ; subtler than Duets; as bad and more protracted than 
Blind Man’s Buff. Cupid indeed! I tell you the lad:stands 
under no such name in these days; his address is Cremer Ju- 
nior. Let Materfamilias look to it, and suffer no eldest son, or 
eligible offspring male of hers, to set foot within the domestic 
croquet-ground—a croquet-ground used by the “ dear girls”— 
of any family that is “ undesirable;” and I need not say what 
that means. I tell you that the sward is rolled by Venus, and 
kept green and tidy by the Graces, and set with rings by Hy- 
men himself. 1 protest that Mantraps ought to be written up, 
legibly, at the entrance of every such place of amusement ; or, 
Whoever enters here, leaves Celibacy behind, in a neat scroll. 

I make no complaint against the young ladies who do the 
mischief; they can’t help it; they are not responsible agents ; 
but I do a men should be warned. Doubtless, my 
dear Ma‘ lias, you would suffer this young captain of 
yours (dearly as you love him) to volunteer for the most 
dangerous enterprise in the way of his profession; but would 

u give your consent to his w , unvaccinated, into a 
loans where there was small-pox? ould you let him roam 
where scarlet fever of the most malignant character is known 
to lurk? I think not. Then do not suffer him to touch a 


























































Mr. C——— and myself, and three horses, all to sleep in the 
same room,—all to be fed. Strattis reconnoitred the village, 
and returned with a chicken. The goed mother tipped the 


A few days’ I had occasion to 
ago, go to a tailors. My baby out of the trough, and poured some Indian meal in, 


wardrobe, like the Acropolis, has suffered some dilapidations 


by the wear and tear of time, and needed, like th which she kneaded into a mighty loaf, and then, burying it in 

—s and —_— —e that he is looking little restoration. My frock-coat was out ‘at the sibows, tea the embers, baked it well. The chicken was put into a ettle, 

sation yep on world (as he t = ae — my pantaloons were a little ragged about the feet, and a trifle | 94 that was set on a tripod, (just as Homer describes,) and 
seabed divatpeuienne’ Weamnetiien condition, it threadbare at the knees. I addressed the tailor in Attic and 


boiled; and “ when they had cooked the food, and skilfully 
prepared the feast,” the table was spread, and “ we stretched 
forth our bands to the things that were lying before us.” 

Do you think the bread was not good? Prejudiced mortal, 
I never ate better. But when the sacred rage of hunger was 
appeased, we bethought ourselves of sleep. C—— the English- 
man, k——— the American, Strattis the Lesbian, and Walout 
the dog, lay on a carpet, on the ground, on one side of the 
fire; the family on the other ; the herses stood below, and the 
god descended to close our eyes in soft slumbers, 


Xenophontic Greek on the subject of periskelides, and the ne- 
cessity of mending them. He understood me readily, being 1 
raptes (tailor) of education ; but when he took the garment in 
hand, he told me he would send back “ to pantalon” the next 


ten to one if (metaphorically the captain 

rises. From the slave of the croquet-ring to the dependent 
position of husband, there are not many steps; an alliance at 
this seeming ype one rn tee too soon changed into 
a partnership (with unlimited liability) for life. Orede experto. 
Believe one who has himself succumbed to C to Cremer 
Junior. I don’t mean to say that the capture is in all cases 
wholly completed in one afternoon. It was notin my own 
case ; but the net was thrown well over my head, and to draw 
back would have been a work of the greatest difficulty, and 
even danger, for she hada fire-eating brother. It is that 
the patentee of this Jest-in-Earnest, this Business-with- 
Pleasure, this Croquet, is not remunerated in the ordinary way 

minaries o 





— 
here is an Irishwoman in the city, married to a Greek. 
Her boy goes to school, but she Aone Fan that he begins to 
use lan e that she cannot understand. Her own dialect is 
an Hibernian Greek. Thecommon word for water is meron ; 
the classical word Aydor ; and when the boy comes home 
ry! he ealls for hydor,—to her great amazement. 

A few such instances occur, but, in general, nothing has sur- 
prised me more than the excellence of the 1 and the 
purity with which it is spoken, not only in the pupil and the 





Dr. Roeser told me, a few days ago, that there was to be a 
splendid funeral ceremony in a few days. I inquired who 
was dead. “Noone,” he replied, “ but Senator Botzaris is 
going to die to-morrow.” I was struck by the professional 
coolness of his statement, but soon furgot it in other things 
that. occupied my mind.. Yesterday I accidentally heard: of 
the ceremony, and, —_— the street of AZolos, over- 
took the procession just as it was entering the church of St. 





* About ninety-nine out of every hundred men cheat by 
$ ) arcotherwise, at this « pro: 
= " ise, game, “and a still greater pro- 
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Efréne. ; 

with the. Bishop of Atheps, the officers ofthe army, and’ ai 

i body. ofsoldiers, accompanied the body. 

adhe eee re re chamed Then a discourse, was 
ered by Mr. Argyropoulos, an eminent Athenian scholar, 

and last year President of the University. The body lay un- 

covered, surrounded with. insignia, a pl cap 

placed on the breast, After the was over, the proce: 

- formed again, and we followed the old hero out of or aut 


er the Ilissus, leaving the temple of Jupiter on the 

the Acropolis on the t. 

The heavens were a and seemed to sympathize with 
; and as. we 


of the few surviving heroes of the revolution, and ofthe ome 
just fallen, He was borne by men who relieved one. another, 
—his strongly marked face looking up to the overcast sky, his 
moustache and hair grizzled with age, and his features ema- 
ciated by long sickness. The burying-ground lies at a con- 
siderable distance from the city. At the tomb another service 
was chanted, and then, when the mortal remains of the last of 
the brothers of Botzaris were deposited in their resting-place, 
three volleys were fired by the soldiery, and the crowd dis- 


a 
AN UNFOUNDED CALUMNY. 


Some editorial remarks upon the subjoined article may be 
found in the usual place. 


The New York Albion, in the course of some editorial 
remarks on the St. Alban’s raid, says: 

“Until the claim of the U. 8. for the delivery of these prisoners 
is determined, it were premature to consider their offence upon 
the neutral soil, in making it their base of operations. One , 
however, is pretty clear. There is worse—worse, so far as 
itself is concerned—behind the efforts of the Southern refugees, 
who have taken up quarters in our Colonies.—They design some- 
thing more than harrassing their enemies, and exacting pongenes 
for spoliations a thousand miles away. They plot and to 
bring the British and U. 8. authorities into collision, in the hope that 
a legal embarrassment, or a rash action, might eventuatein war: The 
idea is not unnatural, but its execution must be nipped in the bud. 
If there be Southerners in Montreal, who are notoriously en- 

in breeding a perilous state of things, but’ whom it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to convict of a violation of the law, they ought 
to be transferred, without any superfluous delicacy, to a less 
accessible place in the Province or altogether beyond its borders. 
br rights of hospitality are sacred; but they are binding on both 
sides. 








The p e we have italicised is neither more nor less than 
a gross, unfounded calumny upon the leading men of the 
Confederacy. It is the stereotyped cry of a few weak-kneed 

imous individuals, who look on with: great com- 
placency and preach neutrality while human fiends in the 
uniform of the Federal army are ravishing, pillaging, and 
murdering hundreds of miles away ; but who quake with oe 
fear when the fierce tide of war surges up in their immediate 
vicinity. Such writers as these we have described are a dis- 
to British journalism. Itis not enough for them to 
ound on a set of cut-throats and robbers against a brave people 
struggling for independence ; or, at best to preserve a one- 
sid ery ofneutrality. They must even seek to tarnish 
the lustre Of that peerless constellation, which blazes out 
through dense storm clouds in the distant Southern sky. More 
to be dreaded are they than the Bennetts and Greelys of the 
Northern press ; for under the masked battery ot “ neutrality” 
(oh shamefully misused word) they conceal more deadly 
‘weapons, because wielded by those who profess a friendship 
which their actions prove to be false. Now that war has 
laid its blood-stained finger upon the Northern frontier, and 
the fertile imaginations of newspaper reporters are industrious- 
ly tilled to produce sensational reports of “ rebel raids”— 
which, after all, are but faint and feebly drawn outlines of the 
scenes and horrors of Federal raids upon Southern 
territory—the Albion and journals of its stamp are 
not content to simply deal with facts, but seek to out- 
herod even the Herod of Yankee journalism in their false 
assertions and groundless surmises. They have no word to 
say when a band of ruffians from the Northern States in- 
vade Canada with arms in their hands, threaten to shoot the 
inhabitants, and attempt by brute force to make prisoners 
and drag them across the boundary line. They can wink at 
the doings of professional man-stealers, who either delude 
their victims by false promises, or drug them into a state of 
insensibility, and so drag them into the Northern shambles, 
presided over by Butcher Grant. But give them even the 
slightest ground for a pretext, and they will call for ven- 
renee upon eight millions of people who are fighting for in- 
ependence under every disadvantage against thirty millions 
with all the world at their back. They deal recklessly in 
calumny because they think it canr.ot readily be refuted. The 
Southern coast is blockaded and communication is uncertain. 
It will take weeks, perhaps months, for their false charges to 
be refuted, and by that time they will have done their work. 
Truly, the hired assassin, who, in the dark, plunges the knife 
into the back of his victim can boast quite as loudly of his 
honour as such journalists can of theirs. 

We know that these “raids” are entirely disapproved by 
the leading men of the South, both in the Confederacy and 
out of it. And nothing can be further from the designs of the 
Confederate Gov ernment than to encourage or uphold any 
breach of hospitality on the part of its people abroad. Their 
deli in this respect is in strong contrast to the course 
pursu cd the Northern Government, which is suffered to 
construe the neutrality laws to suit its own convenience, to 
set the laws of nations at defiance, and to exercise rights 
and claim immunities through sheer brute force, which would 
be pry. denied toa weaker power. Yet there is no 
cry against them. The brazen impudence of the North 
must be indulged and truckled to from motives of expediency, 
while the courtesy and fair dealing of the South is met with 
studied insults, harsh and often illegal interpretations of exist- 
ing laws, and charges as false as they are malicious. Is this 
manly? Is it just?—Halifaz, N. S., Morning Journal, Nov. 9. 





A NUBLE ADVOCATE HONOURED. 


Rarely has a more distinguished company assembled to do 
honour to a- more distinguished guest than the brilliant 
gathering which in the Middle Temple Hall on Tuesday 
night welcomed the greatest living orator of France. Many 
of the eminent men who strove that right to render a due 
meed of praise to M. Berryer sought, and sought in vain, for 
the example of another career equal in every respect to that 
of their.illustrious guest. The mere length of years daring 
which M, Berryer has aclively discharged the duties of bis 
profane renders it difficult to findany advocate who ih be 

gly likened to him, But the variety of his capabilities 
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Vergniaud on the scaffold, no Desmoulins in the streets, ever 
stood up more boldly for manhood’s right of free thought and 


of the eminent accused of all shades and dyes of political 
faith, whose most trying ordeal has been disarmed of its worst 
dangers by the powerful advocacy of M. Berryer. The illustri- 
ous orator did not, we venture to think, abandon, as Lord 
Brougham su 
terest of his client. We 
hesion the interpretation given by Chief Justice Cockburn of 
the principle on which M. 
forgot what he owed to his honour and to the interests of his 
country. It would indeed be a narrow view of M. Berryer’s 
character to suppose that when he pleaded the cause of Louis 
Napoleon, of Lamennais, of Chateaubriand, of Montalembert, 
and of Garnier Pages, he was simply influenced by the Old 
Bailey advocate’s anxiety to pull his client through by all 
means and at all risks. We feel confident that never in any 
one of these instances did M. Berryer forget that involved in 
the interests of his client. were the yet greater and more 
sacred interests of liberty. Thus then M. Berryer kept him- 
self, to use the beautiful phrase of an English poet too little 
read, “ white in his soul.” For this, through all the changes 
in her fortunes, his country—which is so apt to-day to fling 
down the idols of posterden el wage consistently and cordial- 
ly honours him. 

nations. For this, eminent men, who have scarcely one part- 
isan principle or sentiment in common with him, are proud 
to be permitted to offer him the spontaneous tribute of their 
admiration. 


ryer are just those which it most becomes the bar of England 
to recognise and to honour. They are those which have al- 


comings and defects, the admiration and the confidence of the 
country. We all know the defects with which the bar of 
England has at all times been more or less justly accused. 


gar prejudice has commonly thought of it. We know that it 
has been accused 
coarseness, of a stupid clinging to old formulas, of a jealous 


a preference for the letter over the spirit. Few of these 
charges have at any period been wholly unfounded: most of 
them even at the worst of times have been groelx exagge- 


vocates at the bar of England. Nay, it 
even when judges were corrupt, and the ermine was degraded 
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a happy comparison yet 
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Pitt. and the House of 
presentative., M. Berryer 


equals that.of the most distinguished | politician of Imperial 


bar look up to Berryer and acknow him as their 

chief, it must also be remembered that he once led an see 
ustre 

too well in Eng- 
land how rare are the inatances in which a great advocate 
becomes a great Parliamentary debater. No man who ever 
made acquaintancé with the rival schools of argument whicb 
hold their sittings'in Westminster can have failed to become 
impressed with the truth of Macaulay’s remark, that it is of- 
ten difficult to recognise the close coherent eloquence which 
produces so profound an impression upon judge and jury at 
one side of the hall, in the feeble unimpressive fluency, the 
paltry quirks and quibbles: which are despised even by the 
country gentlemen representing bovine constituencies at the 
other side. We have, indeed, to-day some few rare and bril- 
liant examples of intellectual powers which shine alike in Je- 
gal and in Parliamentary debate. But few, however, would 
venture to deny that the one incomparable example, surpass- 
ing all others in splendour, which Europe now affords of that 
rare combination of faculties, is found in the person of the 
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The Hooghly, which, from the. sea. into which. it 
flows up to the busy quays: and wharves:of Calcutta, had 





ane dihaalin +—~ each likened the aa earn borne on its ned a Seameenaeen 

Erskine. whil comparison any re-| merchant e rich treasures of the sunny 

T, | Spects a ‘one, it must not be forgotten that "Erskine, anit. East and of the far off Western world, was choked with a 
valied ‘at the-bar, was of poor account in the Senate; that 


angus mass of wreck, with the bodies of drowned men 
and cattle, and’with the débris of many native huts and villages, 
The tempest had proved as merciless as the plague, as deadly 
as famine, as uctive as the mightiest engines of war. 
There was but little time for tion—none to ensure safety. 
For when the-elements aré let loose and the forces of nature 
exert their power in the fury of an Kastern cyclone, nothing 
is lef. for man but to bow to the dispensation of Providence, 
and to yield to an irresistible fate. Before such a visitation 
he is as powerless as the worm upon which he treads, or the 
leaf which falls to the ground when touched by the breath of 
autumn. The 4th of October gave but little indication of the 
catastrophe which from the morning to the evening of the 
ensuing day was to carry desolation far and wide. The day 
‘was a close one, and now and then a little lightning played 
upon the face of ‘the sky. 

In the evertagand during the night there were heavy gales ; 
butit was not till ten o’clock on the morning of the 5th that the 
cyclone, which had been raging at the mouth of the river and 
in the delta of the Ganges for at least six hours previously, 
reached the doomed city. Aslongas the wind was in the 
east the waves were kept down, but when it veered round to 
the south its violence became terrible, and the work of havoc 
commenced. For a time many of the ships were able to defy 
the fury of the storm. Soon, however, they succumbed one by 
one to the relentless foe, and, with the breaking of their chains, 
they were seen, a8 an eye-witness graphically says, “ drifting out 


eminent Frenchman to whom the English bar has just ren-},into the mist.” Some of the weakest or most exposed sank to 


dered such graceful homage. 

Yet itis not his intellect and his eloquence alone which 
commend M. Berryer to the admiration of Europe. The 
stainless purity, the unimpeachable consistency, of his long 
and brilliant career give him the highest claim to the hom 
of civilised nations. Berryer has been an active public 
man under many changes of dynasty and government. He 
has seen an Empire succeeded by a itimate throne; the 
latter followed by a dynasty of popular choice ; that ae | 
itself overthrown by a revolution, and revolution swallow: 
up by a military Imperialism, Through all these vicissitudes, 
however others might change, Berryer remained unchanging. 
He was true indeed to the principles which are with him less 
a political doctrine than a sentiment, a code of honour, a 
religious faith. He remained foroneh every regime a devoted 
Legitimist. But he was equally faithful to those higher prin- 
ciples before the grandeur of which all differences of political 
creed fade into insignificance. True to Legitimacy, he was no 
less true to liberty. No. Girondist glowing with the fire of 
his youthful and generous passion ; no stern and uncompro- 
mising democrat clamouring for the downfall of privilege ; no 


free speech, that did the eloquent advocate who still adheres 
to the faith of Legitimacy and the fiction of a Henri the Fifth. 
Sir Roundell Palmer on Tuesday night ran over the beadroll 


ted, every other consideration but the in- 
accept with much more cordial ad- 


Berryer always acted. He never 


or this, he is the admired guest of foreign 


The qualities which shine most conspicuously in M. Ber. 


ways vindicated for the bar, whatever its occasional short- 


We know what satirists have always said of it, and what vul- 
of narrow-mindedness, of selfishness, of 


hostility to even the best innovations, of a love for quibble, of 


rated. But borg ROY itself, prejudice itself, never denied 
that éndangered liberty always found — and devoted ad- 
as happened that 


bo As hireling shoulders of unscrupulous eee the bar of 
gland still furnished its fearless and uncompromising 
champions ready to risk the whole prospects’ of a career in 
the defence of a political martyr. Weclaim M: Berryer asa 
type, as a representative, not of the French merely lout of the 
English bar as well. In his noble eloquence, in his exalted 

e of honour, in his unpurchasable parity. in his faithful de. 
votion to the essential principles of liberty, he may indeed 
stand forth as the living emblem and embodiment of the best 
qpenine which have made the profession of the advocate 
illustrious from the days of Cicero to those of Curran—from 
the courts of old Rome to those of modern Westminster.— 
London Morning Star, Nov. 10. 


—_——_@—————— 


THE CYCLONE AT CALCUTTA. 


The “ City of Palaces” may now be truly designated the City 
of Desolation. The proud metropolis of India is a scene of 
devastaiion, of, misery, and of death. Its palaces have been 
shaken to their foundations; its steeples and minarets have 
been blown down; hundreds of its dwellings are entombed in 
the fostid mud ; its ay gardcns and pleasant walks have been 


the bottom. One noble vessel of eleven hundred tons was 
blown out of the river into a jungle which skirted its banks. 
One hundred ships, many of which had passed unscathed 
through the foulest weather at sea, were drivenon shore. The 
loud: reports of the sails when they were rent in twain ; the fran- 
tic shouts of the sailors, who in vain hoisted signals of distress 
and bravely struggled for life ; the futile efforts of those hapless 
human beings who sought means of escape on planks and in 
boats only to be sucked under their own or neighbourin 
vessels; and, above all, the thunder ofthe storm and the wil 
rage of the boiling surf—all conspired tu make a scene awful 
in its horror, unsurpassed in its spectral gloom. 

On shore the spectacle was equally fearful, although it ma 
be reasonably hoped that imagination has given a too dar 
colouring to the picture. The city, we are told, wears the as- 
pect of having been for days in the hands of an insurgent 
mob. The Chowringhee, as the English quarter is calied, es- 
caped with comparatively little damage; but the rickety 
bazaars and fragile huts of the “ Black Town” fell like houses 
of pasteboard beneath the sledge-hammer blows of the Storm 
King ; while the waters of the Hooghly, overflowing its banks, 
formed channels into which the native habitations, with many 
of their inmates, hopelessly sank. A thousand of our dusky- 
hued fellow-subjects are believed to have been smothered in 
the mud or to have been drowned in the flood. Hurried as 
they were into eternity in the midst of festivity and rejoicing 
—for the great festival held in honour of Doorga was in pro- 
ress—their fate cannot fail to excite the deepest commisera- 
tion. Huge fragments of timber and masonry were blown to 
great distances; carriages and palkees were thrown over and 
broken as if they had been children’s toys; the beautiful Gar- 
den-reach, with its delightful residences and pleasant gardens, 
was made a howling waste; the Botanical Gardens, which 
were the pride of Calcutta and the envy of India, were laid 
bare and desolate ; the wide road called the Strand, which ran 
along the shore, was submerged by the swollen waters; and 
the Government dock-yard was converted into a wreck.— 
Morning Star, Nov. 10 


With few exceptions the shipping were driven from their 
moorings and cast ashore or jammed — on the opposite 
side of the river, while several we re sunk in mid-channel, and 
others stranded by the storm wave high up on the Calcutta 
shore. Several ships are ashore in Garden Reach, and one 
sunk alittle below the Garden House. The old Hindostan, 
which was used as a hulk and floating church, sank. It ap- 
pears that, having broken adrift, she fouled the Nemesis, doing 
her damage, and finally rolling over and over went down op- 
posite the King of Oude’s house, The ships that have 
foundered are the Lady Franklin, Govindpore, Azemia, Anne 
Royden, Loo Choo, Vespasian, Ville de St. Denis, Merrie Eng- 
land, the tug steamers Hercules, Fire Queen, Banshee, Satellite, 
Linnet, and Hindustan. The Moulmein, which was generally 
supposed to have been lost, is adrift. Great loss of life, it is to 
be feared, has attended these founderings. Many European 
sailors were to be seen during the gale floating down the river 
on pieces of wreck, and we have heard the number lost esti- 
mated as high as two hundred. 

The scene presented by the shipping (says the Calcutta 





least one hundred ships ashore, all huddled together in tangled 
masses in inextricable confusion. Yards and masts are 
hanging about in every conceivable form of wreck, and the 
scene is one of the utmost desolation and ruin. The loss of 
boats of every description is also enormous; probably nine out 
of ten were capsized and sunk by the storm-wave which fol- 
lowed the change of the wind from east to south, and many of 
the remainder have been cast up on shore, The utmost diffi- 
culty is from this cause experienced in communicating with 
the shipping. 


—_——__»——_— 
OUR FUTURE, 
BY A BRITISH AMERICAN, 
No. L 


More than three-and a half centuries have passed away 
since the Venetian Merchant of “ Bristowe,” John Cabot,— 
under letters patent from Henry VIL—first sighted his 
“ Prima Vista,” or what is now known.as the Labrador Coast. 
He returned to England and received a Knighthood for the 
enterprize. His son, Sebastian, was pensioned ‘for life, by 
Edward VL, for a successful voyage to the Hudsons-Bay, in 
the following year. Thus to England belongs the credit ot 
these first and early Expeditions to that pari of the new 
world. 

Spain followed in this direction ; but her mariners exclaimed 
“ Aca-nada” (here is nothing), bestowing upon us only an un- 
complimentary name, France, however, through her indefa- 
tigable Jacques Cartier, explored and christened the magnifi- 
cent Gulf and River that our inland seas. A hundred 


0, En eaccognie féell- into. the possession.of her first 
Mierisenve, Boat ‘the.St. Lawrence, since which time her 








swept away by the blast of the destroyer; and multitudes of 
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according 
inhaditants, of whom 5,084,061 
"The fk it or ae ‘Colonies, namel 
e five y> 

New Bruns , Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundlan 
exclusive of British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the 
River Country), give 3,294,561 of this estimate, of whom 
only 34,807 are “ coloured” —from which it will be seen that 
they contain considerably more than three-fifths of the entire 
white bemany fe dependencies of the 
up, including New Zealand, con- 
m peo ae her: yd Con- 
sidering, however, that these onies ly numbered 
145,680" persons in’ 1838, this appears a rapid and satisfac- 
tory increase for the time, and they will no doubt be the next 
to follow in the path of independent action. Still,a great dif- 
ference exists in point of population, between the Eastern 
and Western settlements. Very different also is the situation 

phically of these two Colonial groups, the Eastern be- 
a surrounded by the ocean, and by peaceful yen 1 
gressive Orientals; while the Western is only se by 
an imaginary line, for 2;000 miles, from an astute and enter- 
prising neigbbour with whom it must cope, both commer- 
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tains only 1,358,381, of w 


cially and politically. 
In considering what course these Provinces —- to pur- 
sue in to the future, the writer proposes dividing the 


subject into three heads. ist, Their collective obligations to 
the mother country. 2d, Present and prospective relations to 
each other. 3d, Their general policy and relations on this 
continent, under existing circumstances. What has been apt- 
ly termed England’s “amended” colonial policy suggests 
the first; the present confederation movement, the second ; 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, its renewal 
or abroi , and the existing war and consequent high 
~~ ey act of 1774, inting 28 local 
ce the Im oO appoin' 
Legislative Councillors for United Canada—the Colonies 
have had a voice in their own government; but not un- 
til the past quarter of a century have they enjoyed that re- 
sponsible ould goverqanent under which they have made such 
rapid strides in public improvements and trade. Yet the time 
has now arrived, when a foreign policy for British America 
has become as n as for any of the ‘second-class 
powers of Europe, none of which—uniess it may be Belgium 
or Bavaria—contains an equal number of inhabitants. ‘Their 
commercial marine is exceeded only by that of three powers on 
the face of the globe, England, the United States, and Rus- 
sia; the figures by the latest returns giving the Colonies here 
combined over 650,000 tons of shipping. Nova Scotia ulone 
has increased her tonnage in the last decade nearly sixty thou- 
a now ranks ahead of the Austrian Em by some 
125,000 tons. 
Add to these figures the fact that the Provinces combined 
the best nursery for seamen in the world, on the ex- 

tensive fishing coast of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 

and an inexhaustible supply of shipbuilding material of 
every description—and we see the germs of maritime power 
not to be despised or ignored. With these many elements of 
material prosperity and success, coupled with their agricultu- 
ral, mineral, and comme resources, and all joined in the 
common bonds of self-preservation and mutual interest, no- 
thing but a criminal neglect of duty can prevent British 
America from becoming a powerful organization on this Con- 
tinent. 

And, if “there is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at its flood leads on to fortune,” is there not equally one in 
that of nations? While unhappy dissensions and internal 
strife divide and distract their experimenting cousins across 
the border, loading them with debts and doubts, is it not the 
time to strengthen their own position, by eg all lovers of 
stable government and true freedom to their side, where, ig- 
noring the entangling alliances and onerous dues of the Old 
World, they may secure a congenial home to themselves and 


their posterity ? 

Ualike the northern half of the European Continent, the 
people of these Provinces are neither,descendants of the Scla- 
vonian, Caucasian, or Scandinavian races, but chiefly of the 
energetic Saxon and Gallic stock. Situated as they happily are 
with an outlet on both oceans, and witha ect system of 
inland seas and navigable rivers, it is not too much to expect 
that at no very distant day Oe. may rival that northern na- 
tion of Europe, which boasts of its Volga, its Dneiper, and its 
ee, one Des its access to the ocean through the Black and 

ic seas. 





SAINT ANDREW'S SOOIETY. 


HE ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 8ST. ANDREW’S 
sOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, will be held 


at the MAISON DORKE, Union P. on Wednesday ev 
next, 90th November, at t o'clock. ROBT. binwibpts, "= 
re ° 





PaOF. JNO. W. 8S. HOWS’ 
Annual Course of Readings, 
AT CLINTON HALL. 


Tuesday, Nov. 29, Dickens’ “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Tuesday, Vec. 6, Selections from the Poets and Dickens. 

Tuesday, Dec. 1%, Shakspeare’s Comedy of “ The Twelfth Night.” 

Tickets, Fifty Cents. Course Tickets, one dollar, At the door. 
To commence at ¥f before 8 o’clock. 


JAMES W. HART’s NEW PIOTURB, 
‘“WOODS IN AUTUMN.” 
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| spoke of fighting it out on @ certain line, “ even if it takes me 
all the summer,” no one here entertained the smallest doubt 
































































































News from the Old World. 


Mails to the 11th inst. from Queenstown have come to hand 
by various arrivals ;.but the contents are not of much mo- 


hopes confidently entertained, that we have ceased to form or 
to record predictions.—Among the most interesting documents 
connected with this great raid upon the South, if so it may be 
termed, is Sherman’s general order for the march. It is too 
long for our columns; but herein lies its moral gist. It 
authorizes the seizure of waggons, mules, forage, and negroes, 
without compensation and without receipts. It threatens 
total devastation, whenever and wherever there will be any 
symptoms of opposition on the part of guerrillas, or the in- 
habitants themselves. In the mildest possible terms it forbids 
soldiers to enter private dwellings; but on the other hand it 
authorizes convenient picking and stealing in the neighbour- 
hood of their camps. The press here is in raptures over its 
broad humanity ! 

No movements worth recording have taken place before 
Petersburg and Richmond.—In the Shenandoah Valley, there 
has been a slight cavalry engagement.—In Eastern Tennessee, 
General Gillem, U. 8., after many repeated successes, has met 
with a reverse, having lost four hundred men in a protracted 
action. But these affairs scarcely command attention, and 
certainly do not influence the general issue.—In the Far West, 
General Price, C. S.,has been so often annihilated, and has lost 
so many more thousand men than he ever had under his com- 
mand, that we do not think it needful to scrutinize the reports 
of his fortunes. 

We rejoice to hear that an exchange of prisoners on 4 
grand scale was in operation at Savannah river, at a recent 
date. By the way, it is thought likely that General Sherman, 
in the course of his march, will come upon a large station of 
captive Northern soldiers and ‘effect their release. If, as 
reported, they number many thousands and are, asis also 
reported, in an enfeebled and sickly condition, their 
presence would seriously encumber him.—Poor fellows! how 
welcome totkem would have been a share in the delicacies 
sent on Thanksgiving Day to the soldiersand seamen of the 
U. 8. armies and fleets, in all directions. The statistics of 
this outburst of liberality are very curious; and truly, when 
one reads of the turkies and poultry, in hundreds of thousands 
of pound’s weight, distributed with precision and paid for by 
voluntary contributions, one must acknowledge that such 
things on such a scale are not done elsewhere. 

In local politics, we are very glad to be relieved from any 
occasion of meddling. To the hurly-burly of the Presiden- 
tial Election has succeeded a remarkable quiet. The friends 
of the government—that is to say the winning sidg—are en- 

ying the policy of entire abstinence from opposition. The 

emocrats appear disposed to act upon the advice; war, 
debt, paper money, and high taxation are really coming to be 
considered the normal state of a great people. 


The “ Florida;” “Smart” Business. 

Possibly, the State Department at Washington is waiting 
for an official reclamation from Brazil, before making any 
semi-official announcement of its purpose to do. justice to that 
power, while righting itself in the eyes of the world. - The 
press meantime—with few exceptions—unable to defend the 
atrocious conduct of Capt. Collins, yet unwilling to yield the 
point, and incapable of yielding it gracefully—busies itself 
about certain violations of neutrality by British ships-of-war 
that occurred not less than half a century ago, at a period 
when enlightened public opinion had little to do with our do- 
mestic affairs or our foreign relations. With the strange per- 
versity that possesses our brethren here, they heap all manner 
of contumely, day by day and week by week, upon British 
principles and British practice, yeton a sudden emergency are 
clamorous for the right of justifying themselves by precedents 
that they have a hundred times denounced. ‘hose of them 
even, whose self-respect forbids this sort of stultification, are 
much more urgent in pleading against comments on 
the subject that emanate from London, than they are in 
enforcing upon their own Government the necessity of doing 
right. Nay, with all their abuse of it, it is clear that Ameri- 
can journalists are prodigiously influenced by the opinions of 
the London Zimes. Even the column of that, potent sheet, 
devoted to the operations of the stock and money market, is 
held by them in reverential awe, if so be that it too puts forth 
its dictum upon any stirring public question. Thus, the other 
day, their agents telegraphed from Portland an extract from 
this corner of a recent number of the Zimes, the wisdom ot 
which is too recondite for ordinary comprehension. The 
point was this. Ifthe U. 8. Government justifies the affair at 
Bahia, such a course “ will henceforth entirely extinguish any 
power on the part of the United States to assail by privateers 
the commerce of any nation with which they may be at war, 
since the precedent will establish a claim to the right to pur- 
sue and destroy every such vessel, whatever may be the port 
in which she may scek shelter or supplies.” We may err ; 
but it seems to us that this is distinctly a case of non-sequitur. 
If the U. S. were at war with France, would a French frigate 
have any the more right to pursue an American privateer into 
a British port? It isthe interest of the U. S. as neutrals, not 
as belligerents, that might be affected, if Mr. Lincoln were to 
uphold the recent proceedings in Brazil. 

Since our last issue, we have learned the arrival in England, 
of Captain Morris, who was onshore when the Florida was 
captured ; and we have learned also some further particulars 
in reference to the whole affair. And we regret to perceive 
it gatablished beyond peradyenture—by documentary evi- 


Nagato, conducted by Admiral Kuper ; and some few particu- 
lars are cited under our Naval heading.—The Lower House of 
the Danish Parliament has made virtue of necessity, and 
approved the hard terms of peace extorted by the Prussian 
and Austrian Governments, The vote was seventy-five 
against twenty-one.—Lord Palmerston has said a few more 
words, at the annual banquet of the Lord Mayor of London, 
touching the American civil war, expressive,.as usual, of an 
earnest hope that the strife may soon cease by mutual agree- 
ment. This little paragraph in his Lordship’s speech 
has been generally copied here, our local Editors fail- 
ing to see how completely it is at variance with their silly 
cuckoo cry—repeated by Mr. Goldwin Smith and his school— 
to the effect that our Cabinet is fostering the quarrel.—The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have returned to Windsor, from 
their lengthened and enjoyable continental tour, They sre 
about to honour the Earl of Derby with a visit of several days’ 
duration, at his well-known seat, Knowsley, near Liverpool. 
—Lord Wodehouse has been formally installed as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland.—The arrival of Captain Morris, of ‘the 
Florida, from Bahia, has caused some little flutter in the Eng- 
lish press. What we may have to say on the subject will be 
found in a separate form. 


P.8. By the Asia, from Liverpool on the 12th inst., there 
is very little news.—The commercial accounts are more fa- 
vourable.—Both the Danish Chambers have accepted the 
Treaty of Peace.—A Paris paper states that England has 
called upon the great powers to protest collectively against 
the seizure of the Florida at Bahia. We do not believe a word 
of it. 


The Civil War. 

The peace rumours of last week have disappeared. The 
Commissioners, about to start for Richmond, are now very 
shadowy personages indeed. Mars is again in the ascendant. 
The pulpit, on Thursday—the day appointed by the President, 
and by the Governor of the State, for general Thanksgiving— 
resounded with martial exhortations. The community is 
ashamed of its momentary relapse towards humane views. 
The noble army of contractors breath again. 

It is our earneet endeavour to speak mainly of facts, and so 
to avoid the neceasity of retracing, in any issue, what had 
been roundly asserted in a previous one. But to the peace 
muddle, we are compelled to add that considerable uncertain- 
ty exists as to the actual fate of Atlanta. How much of it has 
been burned, and by whom it has been occupied since 
General Sherman turned his back upon it, we really cannot 
discover. Nor in truth does any one trouble himself with any 
such minor event. All attention is absorbed in the move- 
ment of Sherman through Georgia, as to which some light has 
at last broken upon us through the medium of Richmond 
papers. His communications with his rear being cut by 
himself as he proceeds, his own Government has no other 
means of learning his progress. It may, then, be taken for 
granted that the reports which reach us through this channel 
are so far true, that they do not flatter the Northern General 
or exaggerate his successes. We must believe consequently 
that on Sunday last the advance-guard of his own column was 
within eighteen miles of Macon, Georgia, the second column 
of his army being simultaneously on the march towards 
Augusta. The whole is supposed to number between 
forty and fifty thousand, infantry, and about nine thousand 
cavalry. The city is inadequately, if at all, defended, and 
must have fallen when summoned. At Griffin, says the ac- 
count, Sherman captured a portion of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture; but, in view of not infrequent misgivings at Richmond 
as to the devotion of Governor Brown and his Parliament 
men to the Southern cause, it may be doubted whether Sher- 
man’s cavalry overtook these non-fighting gentlemen, or 
whether they suffered themselves designedly to fall into his 
hands. On this point we are not likely to be informed at 
present. The intimation that other news is purposely with- 
held from or by the Confederate prints, lest it reach the North, 
may perhaps favour this interpretation. As to the detail of 
Sherman’s plans, of course they remain with himself. That he 
is bound to the Atlantic sea-board we know; but whether he 
will invest Savannah or Charleston, or try to join the U.S. fleet 
at Hilton Head, so as to eventually codperate with it in move- 
ments against those cities, or against Wilmington, we have no 
means whatever of determining. Witbout going over all the 
statements and guesses hereupon with which the daily papers 
are filled, we may set it down as a fact that the Confederacy is 
but ill prepared to resist so formidable a force, well equipped, 
and led by the best General in the U.S. army. What he may 
have to encounter in the way of partial attacks upon his 
flanks or rear, or from the voluntary destruction of those 
abundant stores of provision and forage along his route, on 
which he confidently counts, no one can predict with the 
slightest accuracy. It is a bold undertaking; but not without 
hazard. That it is a critica) one for the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy is obvious. No one here entertains the smallest 
doubt of itsentire success. At the same time, when General 
Grant begea his present campaign in Northern Virginia, and 
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. dence under the hand of the President of the Bahia district, | the editorial remarks to which we allude, which appeared in| gal. It is not necessary to point out the reasons. They are 


Halifax, N.8., Morning Journal of the 9th inst., and which | patent to all men, but those who refuse to see them. As for 
which we print Pevubee-—that. Be. benagpmrewes oats pict cher column (with a few orthographical cor- | the inference of our censorious neighbor, if we admit for ar- 
are ow vomcnrn te should not | rections), under the heading, “An Unfounded Calumny.” | gument’s sake the correctness of his statement, it is about as 
pledged his honour that the regulations i A that | Any formal reply would be superfluous; and to defend the | just as it would be for us to imply that this land is the natu- 
be violated! With this fact before him, graye Py are Albion sgainst a charge of “hounding on” the North, or of| ral “home” of thieves, murderers, burglars, and swindling 
ee anata not oe peice e | “ calling for vengeance upon eight millions of people who are | bankrupts, because this is the refuge to which they betake 












































































pw Rates a try, whose trading and commercial enter- fighting for independence,” would be to lower a very solemn | themselves when in trouble. “ France,” says the Times, “ Italy, 
that “these raids} them whatever. They are bound to get home as quick as 
; d at least | The assurance of this aggrieved writer, ey ge q 
. = — with rattan been — any one| are entirely disapproved by the leading men of the South, | possible.” Let the 7imes apply its own argument. 
nt to be equivalent toa bond. When the individual is q| both in the Confederacy and out of it;” may be taken for 
Consul and proof to the contrary is brought forward, it is q| what it is worth. Perhaps the Southern refugees in Nova Drama. 
’ d a good achievement in the art of acting are 
that ptured chief of the late razzia 
It only remains to be added that Mr. Wilson’s ezequatur | least it is strange me of lea of direct commission | beet 8° Youchsafed, however, at the Olympic Theatre, this week 
was revoked, so soon as his participation was known ; and | has justified his proceedings by a p : in the representation of a domestic drama called “‘ Milky White,” 
the nant of the Brazilian empire are hereafter closed | from Richmond, stating in plain language, “ whatever was | and the performance of the principal part in that drama, by Mz. 
that r. ° 
: T. Craven, the author of “‘ The Chimney Corner.” It i rised 
ins to be said. The cause must be| the Confederate Government.” If we mistake not, too, we| in two acts, which abound in strong dramatic points, wae ae os 
tion, er apa, af Morning ar News| have seen letters in print from influential partisans of the | pressed in language that is nearly always appropriate, and is often 
hor ” Fed ro noleeal bles its goere rye cones yreteonsten, _, oe it — in 
. the erals own who e | portraii of character, in cate touches of nature, and in 
Navy, is said to be the chief a aco rs be Wee — Pathos. Both pieces aim to illustrate the depth of true paternal 
also he complimented Commodore es on jungle rocess , 
4 i hole, we should gladly credit this writer’s asser- ih of that affection when wounded by fancied misconduct of 
the Zrentaffair. We do not, however, find that Mr. Theophilus Upon the Waele, —, ts object. ~¥ the conception and sondibeery of the former are 
y vely common 
~ : in this case, as in that, that| or uphold any breach of hospitality on the part of its people cide 4 las amen involves fewer persons, 
are swearing by all their gods in ? broad.” But two things stagger us in our belief; in the first | and is altogether more terse in language, direct in movement, 
there can be no mistake at all in the matter. “ ses Gietiutate facts osed at Montreal—in the | ®Prightly im the lighter portions, and strongly and agreeably 
we no certain disc] 
Lastly, in connection with the subject of neutrality, , 4 character of iain White—nicknamed «Milky “White,” 

: because he is a penser of lacteal fluid—is peculiar, and i 
that took place in October last at Simonosaki. He points out the part of our assailant at Halifax. represented as radically changed, in the ordeal of a peculiar and 
that an American steamer, chartered by the U. 8. Minister to uarrelso rone to litigation, and, of course, unpopular with 
accompany the expedition against the Prince of Nagato “ did tho Seleagh C Soule p mee ere is a however, whom - yee 

ip ‘Great tern - and | an e; and his daughter loves him in return, with all the 
for the U. S. a right to two hnudred! thousand dollars as their] from the start, upon the bc pe ae =e a Saad a untare on delicate nna Bs metoalbpesy 2 Pape th flo 
proportion of the indemnity exacted—and was then sold to| Justice, last week, capped the climax, by wdeepedd n ly. In the first act of the little drama the home relations 
the Japanese for the sum of one hundred and eight thou- apple of discord is also thrown into that home, in the shape of a 
: young surgeon, Archibald Good, who wins the daughter’s heart and 
ay : : obtaining an| Voyage from Liverpool to this port, which was a disastrous | cures the father’s deafness. This deafness, by the way, isa most 
ing, driving a _trade with a belligerent, and g failure. For two or three days the leviathan was tossed about t , 
indemnity, all within a few hours—a precedent unparalleled | the trough of the sea, rudderless; and in the end, partly - at See-comsaqnan spon = Tite 3 misunderstanding of 
: in | in the 7 ’ al 6a) m—and next, in its cure, of a great deal o: 
even by perfidious Albion.” Without doubt there & truth in 7 ‘ distress. It thus furnishes pretexts for extremely affecting 
* urchaser @ passenger on board, was brought under command and daughter to sing for the young surgeon, who has alread lied 
damages. The ee probably is ss to the p : “— aber steered back to Cork harbour. Mr. Towle, of this city, was|a remedy for his deafness ; ont sitting near at hand, he pretends 
vessel. The Prince of Nagato, whose batteries Adm , A to hear her song. Here is a splendid opportunity for the actor’s 
ed. ig by no means one with the Sovereign or the Deus ex machind of the occasion, who, according to the 
Kuper destroyed, ym er Do pa phn ‘ But —¥ - not name s yo mg 4 of _ 
e “ » earing. ttle later, and he overhears her talking of an o 
whom we have been punishing, while at peace with his a = pl ay Tue een ake tae man, whom nobody loves, and whose death will be the means of 
, - 
none sai ge a big! ary pres y a — ve thought ‘him that a profitable penny might be realized from | infers, of course, that she is alluding to himself; that she does not 
- steam paren 
Gis, jcately-See . cS ‘ .. |i8 well h broken. His first step is to turn his daughter and 
saved the ship. Thence came libelling and law-suits/| the surgeon and the cow-boy out-of the house, and thereupon he 
British North-America, — and the usual law’s delay; but now Judge Shipman has | takes to his bed, resolved to lie there and die. The second act of 
illustration of the ic truth, so well expressed in the words of 
nies—as distinguished from the Membersjof the Conference— | and has awarded him the sum of fifteen thousand dollars— | Coleridge, . 18 se os , ‘ 
mildly protesting against a leap in the dark, even while know- | less than one per cent. of the ship's original cost. The press eh sh 2p Sop quedo A ag 
ing, and approving generally, the direction in which the jump | very properly says of this judgment, that it is “ interesting to Throughout this act the incidents are devised with nice skill and 
onan made. Thereupon, we were glad to perceive, con- | ship-owners and passengers ;” some portions of it also had | touching tenderness of feeling. First the old man turns his 
‘ : comes to his chamber of grief—a poor woman whom he has tried 
semi-official programme was set before the expectant lieges, | much as he decreed that, in cases of peril, a Captain may require | to inere-tringing food for him, and striving to comfort him ‘in 
which it may be presumed was in the main considered accep- | such manual labour as pumping and working ship from his own the bed curtains, observes his sorrow and shrinks from making 
ote : her presence known. At Jast their reconciliation is effected. 
ton: his owners liable for pecuniary 
great scheme for Confederation; and it seems to us that if} their wits, without rendering lained : and old Milky White, taking his lesson to heart, deter- 
they do not now spontaneously meet together, to protest|/damages. That he can’t exact the latter from them is clear Eines to mend his ways and thenceforth be kind to everybody. 
. . wrought by Marley’s ghost, he is changed by suffering, and ¢ 
which were not elected with reference to so grave a change, “— a a oe eo ae tm aor soy iy Seth heoe _— dd ys ——— ae _ = mane, — omes 
= i i useful—so much the for them. a - 
their silence or inaction may partly be interp seted on giving uae, peg ma Agee § ee ee . nature, amounting 
. 2 mos ru y, with a kind of grotesque humour and a latent 
Nevertheless, we notice in some quarters, if the press re- | put money in their purses. 
° @ popular and an artistic success. His humour, indeed, somewhat 
present the matter correctly, a strong reluctance to leave this} Very good; it is well to have the law defined. We had olauab his pathos, impressing the spectator with the idea of a 
i i - i i , ill only, after recording the | genius of Blake, who is dead and gone, uor of Warren, who, by the 
ents. If this feeling be real, and not assumed for party pur- | which to test this judgment. We w : 
m tng sande sine ifested more directly than in the| incident, sup a that might also be “interesting to way, is shortly to play atone of the Brooklyn theatres, and who 
E Mr. Holston is an actor of rare and admirable talvnts, which 
cate with their representatives hereon, and either obtain | in which the yellow fever or some malignant disease breaks | Te evinced to eminent advantage in this personation. The skill, 
pledges from them that they will advocate respectively a/| out, rendering Captain, officers, and crew entirely incapable of | +50 much admired. His costume, his by-play, and his naturalness 
try, or they will pour into their Legislatures such numerous | urgent. Among the passengers is a very skilful Doctor. There oe te age Tan beciealion oF enn — a omer. 
days can pass by. Under any circumstances, and wait-| latter, all hands including himself might be lost. He acts| Ponte sng Mataral, ‘The author's intention, in these iesbig 
ing to see whether there be any further develop-| therefore in the emergency “ beyond the line of his duty ;” the Ba ee Soaks, te 1 AK 4S 
; ture of the broken old man—just as sometimes we sev bramble 
ment of this uneasiness on the subject, we earnestly trust| crew are saved, and the ship reaches port. Would Judge oe growing over a mosey, crumbling gravestone. But the 
that this difference as to the mode of eliciting public opinion | Shipman award that Doctor salvage ? expedient utterly fails to produce the effect desired. On the con- 
upon the measure will not degenerate into ill-will against the aay 
a “Finding Their Way Home.” at the Beeadwary haste, Be. Owens bes popes Dr. Ollapod, in 
let them say so ; and, inasmuch as they have primé facieright| It is thus that our neighbour, the WV. Y. Times, heads one of|‘‘ The Poor Gentleman”—the comedy having been compressed 
upon their side, their will must carry the day, as it unques- detail, and must be content to sey, in passing, that it is excood- 
i 1 and laughable. Solon Shingle still expectorates, 
tionably ought to do. trymenand ourown. The allusion is to the Captain and such ing! “crowded an cht, 9 +The etn by his ponte cetera 
valent y. 
: j i * Hamiet,at the Winter Garden, hav- 
Hon. Mr. Cartier to Washington. In both quarters it is de-| her capture, and took the earliest opportunity of embarking| To-night Mr.Edwin Booth plays Ha uldt at the Winter G shay. 
sirable there » good understanding on this eventful project; for Ragland. ‘The imputation is tht all “ Confederate out- 19954 Gnvar at evening in wilh Juntua, dvi, snd hn 
in the former it is of course indispensable. Mr. Cartier, how-| throats” and “ piratical adventurers”—these are the gentle| Booth appeared together, was given for the benefit of the Shaks- 
‘ " ture is buried, the subject is not. ‘ Hamles,¢ is to be done 
raiding on the frontier and the Reciprocity Treaty. With re-| and who have not imitated the custom of pirates in attacking with: oplendid aecessories, and the occasion will A ine of extrae 
ard to both these subjects, tLe interests of the two countries | indiscriminately the vessels of all nations—the imputation is | ordinary interest to all lovers of Shakspeare, am.” » w bom 1 am 
. proud to write the name of MERCUTIO, 
are identical. that all these rovers resort to England as their natural home, 

It were a very trite proceeding, to lament the hard fate of | this point, the Zimes has the hardihood to cite once anaes the Ths sebtins fo rich Satnbastatinesonts of alicorta.. Gas ofthe 
those who, like ourselves, contrive to offend both parties to a} convenient but exploded invention of the yacht that “ acted as recent announcements in this line gives notice that the popu- 
quarrel, through fair endeavour to do them both justice. But,}a tender to the Alabama,” which the 7imes knows has no | jar elocutionist, Professor J. W. 8. Hows, will give Readings 

i ; ; the evenings of November 29:h, aud December 6h and 
for alleged sympathy with the South, our readers may be| merchants subscribiog to build that ship. 13th. We od he will have large and appreciative audiences, 
diverted by sight of a Southerner’s view of the course we have} Now it must b> acknowledged that, saving these United | ““"_ —Mr. Daniel Westervelt, of this city, is building for the 

‘thought it right to adopt. We say a Southerner’s view, be-| States, no country in the world offers such anasylum as Eng-| Pacific Steam Navigation Company of Liverpool, England, a 


prizes are recognised in every quarter of the globe, that its pub- subject to the level of broad farce. Brazil, Holland, Spain, and Russia, have no attractions for 
nger. | Scotia may not be of one mind with those in Canada. At) 4 good play an 
reproach to the nation that he holds office a moment lo A seldom cot nae Barn} simultaneously upon any stage. They have 
oo As to the general merits of the ques- done at St. Alban’s was done by the authority and order of W. Holston. ‘Milky White” is the latest production of 
. extre’ felicito i h : 
cannot back it up. Mr. Gideon Welles, U. S. Secretary of the| South, now on Provincial soil, avowing a design to follow out mely felicitous. In quality and in motive the Fiece resem 
affection, and both essay to touch the heart by depicting the an 
+ “ 
Parsons, Mr. Everett, or Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, tion, that the South has not the remotest wish to “ encourage Sea eile: Aiden of tb lattes ar an 
cidedly unique. “ Milky 
effective. 
a correspondent’s letter concerning a very “ smart” transaction second, there is the ignorance of them, assumed or real, on 
painful domestic experience. The old Dairyman is sour, crabbed, 
good execution with her 381b. Parrott gun”—earning thereby| Fortune—to say nothing of Neptune—has borne hardly | only daughter, Annie. Towards her he is always kind, indulgent, 
giant still another blow. Readers may remember that, in the | of these two persons are very simply and sweetly illustrated. An 
gand dollars. This, says ANGLO-AMERICAN, was “ chastis- Autumn of 1861, the vessel made, or rather commenced, a 
important element in the play; being. first, the cause of a great 
i f a civil engineer who was 
the story of the pop-gun, the sale, and the compensation for Ramah Ge peetaicant settons of 0 J dramatic incidents. Thus, on one occasion, the old man asks his 
art. Presently the remedy takes effect, and he actually does tear 
Sovereigns of Japan. He is an independent lord of the soil, eatimate of many of his fellow-passengers, averted from him- 
bringing one thousand pounds to herself and Archibald. He 
* : love him ; and that she wishes him dead. ‘Thus the father’s heart 
violation of the rights of neutrality or the good faith of allies. the fact, that in saving his own carcase he had also 
Three weeks ago, we hinted at the probability of theColo-| given a decision in favour of Mr. Towle’s claim for salvage, | io drams reveals him in this plight, an humble, but an affecting 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
siderable light was at once diffused upon the subject; and a| his Honour’s nice discrimination and lucid setting forth, inas- | ¢*ughter’s picture to the wall—a fine stroke of art. Then a woman 
his affliction. Presently his daughter comes; and, hidden behind 
ing features of the | passen but may not expect from them the exercise of 
table. They know now pretty warren Daag . . i 7 Other persons are brought upon the scene. ‘The mistake is ex- 
against its enactment by and through various Legislatures} enough. If, therefore, they volunteer, for the sake of their | Like old Scrouge, whose conversion, in the pages of Dickens, was 
The character of Milky White is extremely difficult of por- 
consent. viting, but apparently inevitable doom, and in the process 
tone of humane emotion. Mr. Holston has achieved in it at once 
all-important matter to the decision of the existing Parlia- | no brief in this suit, nor have we any legal knowledge, by | jack of earnest feeling ; but this is because Mr. Holston has not the 
, - would make this part wonderfully affecting to any audience. But 
columns of a newspaper. Constituents will surely communi-| shipowners and passengers.” Let it be oneof a ship at sea, 
by which he identifies himseli: entirely with the part, cannot be 
dissolution, for the express purpose of appealing to the coua-| exertion. The weather may be tempestuous, the danger | of gesture are perfect. Once only does his performance degene- 
» 
and numerously-signed petitions, as no Ministry in these|is no need of pumping, but of physicking.. Without the} bowed down in abject wretchedness, Milky White becomes a 
puns, was, no doubt, to bring out asort of grim humour in the 
trary, it mars the play, cripples the actor’s art, and disgusts the 
measure itself. In short, ifthe people desire to vote directly, 
. Tha t ti ider th rformance i 
its innumerable efforts to promote ill-will between its coun- pegs yo Sane to Sue. te anal “tha rycen 
The Hon. Mr. George Brown has gone to England, and the/ portion of the Florida’s crew, as were on shore at the time of | f'< ana 
ever, has other matters to deal with at the U.S. capital—the | names applied to seamen who have, we believe, cut no throats, | peare Monument Fund. Thus, although the corner stoue of that 
The Pleasures of Neutrality. and that England is blamewortby therein. In insinuating Pacts ang Parte %. 
as occasions are pretty frequent in which the Aldion is abused | more truth in it, than that other story of the “290” Liverpool | from the Poets, Humourists, and Dramatists, at Clinton Hall, 
cause it is impossible that a Colonial pen could have written|land for men bent upon maritime enterprizes, legal and ille-! beautiful side-wheel steamer, to be called the Fuverita,—It is 





















The Springfield (Mass.) e strictly Irish It also includes one Irish arch- 


rg: Nea Brg which ought to be cultivated and Become S 
or th Sand aber 3 wee Sd: hapysuels' 0s holst We’ 

has presented five thousand both of ; ; Se ane Noreen human nature will not long permit that: - 

pounds of tea to the government of Prussia, for the Prussian | all the English diy: r t slates, to.sontinne;. that. the, Sonate: 
Army.————The Sailors Fair, at o Rising « xan all Scotch e parties, within os eh fem ll gad 
anoles Giclee ear wane toe ierohe aT Niehtin, resentatives Of the strictly Scotch, and 28 representatives of | which have bedewed that continent with ae blood, will 










































































s attention be settled by a amicable ma gn eget age themselves, 
Na rg atannne pte rog gr Weems aT — ara -e — astern ey th three represén- | (Loud 3.) The beginning of the strife was expected to 
Florida, incurred censure of the U. tative i who are ion, 
for seizin the British schooner Mont Blane, and ra her} Classified b tank, the House of Lords is composed of. 3 


into Key West. At the time of seizure the schooner was at At all events, out of evil may come some and I trust in 





pecs of the eh ols ara Prince of Wales, the Duke of 

anchor at Sand Cay, Bahama Banke, only one mile from shore. | Cambridge, and the King of Hanover or Duke of Cumberland ; | future our sources of supply will be sp over a great. por- 
A chime of bells is to be epee ya Ca- | 26 Dukes, 34 Marquises, 167 Earls, 31 Viscounts; 163 Barons, tion of the globe, and wwe shall no longer be dependent on , 
thedral, on the corner of King and Church streets, at Toronto,|3 Archbishops, and 27 Bishops. These figures, however, | spy One country for ma’ so essential to the industry and 
at acost of several thousand dollars.——————Lieut.-General 


appear differently on the roll of the House, because many 

tch and , not representative peers, sit in the ele 
House by lower British titles than those by which they are| Fixpme raem way Home.—A copy of the London Times of 
commonly known. Thus the Duke of Argyll sits as the 7th, received yesterday, by the Bo announces the 
Sundridge, and the Marquis of Sligoas Baron Monteagle. By |safe arrival at Southampton of Capt. Morris, of the Florida, 
the roll of the House the numbers are as follows :—$ Peers of |from Bahia, along with a portion of his officers and men. 
the Blood-Royal, 20 Dukes, 19 Marquises, 110 Earls, 22 Vis- | The 7¥mes takes pleasure in adding that the rewainder of the 
counts, and 206 Barons ot England, and of the United King- | Florida’s crew, not captured by the Wachusett, will reach 
dom ; 2 English Archbishops, and 24 English Bishops, (one 
ot whom, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, is also, as Lord | note the item of news simply to remark, how singular it is 
Auckland, a peer in his own right); 16 Scotch representative 
peers; 28 Irish representative peers; and 4 h spiritual 


peers. 
. The of his “making an|- The vary in age from Lord Rodney, whois only seven 
appeal,” in the sense of the words as by gaa of age, to Viscount Combermere, who is ninety-five. 
this writer, is ridiculous. ——A traveller in Ark-| There are fifteen over eighty * hed of age, viz: Viscount Com- 
ansas asked a woman, at whose house he  had|bermere 95, Earl of Stair 88, Earl Onslow 87, Bishop of Exeter 
chanced to stop, if any Presbyterians were to be found in | 87, Lord Brougham 86, Viscount Gough 85, Earl of Radnor 
the neighbourhood. The woman hesitated a moment, and | 85, Earl of Carysfort 88, Earl of Gainsborough 83, Lord 8t. 
then said she “ guessed not, as her husband hadn’t killed any | Leonards 83, Lord Wensleydale 82, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
since they’d lived there,” “The four hundred and | 82, Earl of Crawford and Balcarras 81, Lord Glenelg 81, Earl 
seventy-fifth day” is the titleof a paragraph in the Charleston |of Rossbery 81. The ages of some of the Detter-known 
papers of October 27th, announcing the results of the bombard-| of the younger peers are as follows :—Viscount Stratford de 
ment of fhe city on that day. Dr. Hawks, on one} Redcliffe 77, Lord Cranworth 74, Earl of Ellenborough 74, 
occasion, had an argument with one of his vestrymen in| Earl Russell 72, Lord Chelmsford 70, Earl of Cardigan 67, 
reference to the increase of salary. “ Then . you don’t believe Bari ot Derby ¢ 65, Karl of Clarendon 64, Lord Westbury (Lord @bituary. 

the Lord will feed the young ravens?” e yestryman. | Chancellor) 64, Earl of Shaftesbury ar arlisle Oy : 
“Oh, yes 1 do,” the Doctor replied, " but nothing is said-about | Earl Grey 62, Earl Cowley 60, Earl of Malmesbory 57, Hari | _ JOHN Lumcu.—Though we have already devoted consider 
the ‘ young hawks,’” chmond accounts state that no | Granville 49, Lord Lyons 47, Duke of Cambridge 45, Duke of | #ble space to a notice of this much-lamented artist, it is well to 
one was ialled on board the Aemarie, recently blown up and | Argyll 41, Lord Dufferin 8, Lord Wodehouse 88, Earl deGrey| put on record the following tribute to his memory, from 
sunk by gallant Lieut. Cushing. Her crew had time to leave | 37. Altogether 146 were born in the last century, and 278) ine pages of Punch. 

her.— A new pretext for law-suits has been discovered. | are over fifty years of age. 

Photographers in London are frequently sued for making| Of the strictly Scotch peers there are in all 40, of whom 16| “JouN Leecu.—Osir. Oct. xxrx., mDoccLXIV., Z:rat, 46, 
poor pictures. A substitute broker in Concord, N. H., | sit in the House of Lords as representative peers; the remain- | —The simplest words are best where all words are vain. Ten 
gays that he has put two thousand men into the United States | ing 24 are not members of the House. Of the strictly Irish | days ago, a great artist, in the noon of life, and with his 
service. According to Sir Charles Bright, there only | peers there are in all 116, of whom 28 sitin the House of Lords | glorious mental faculties in full power, but with the shade of 
remain about 160 miles of land tel hic communication to | as representatives, and 88 are not members of the House. Of| physical infirmity darkening upon him, took his accustomed 
be completed, before India and England are in direct connec-|the latter class four are menibers of the present House of | place among friends who have this day held his pall. Some 
tion. Another route between England and India, through | Commons, viz, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Galway, Lord | of them had been fellow- workers with him for a quarter of a 
Russia, by way of Tiflis and Teheran, will be ready in a few | Henniker, and Lord Hotham. Our Governor-General Viscount | century, others for fewer years; but to know him well was to 
weeks. Sir Charles thinks that in three years daily telegrams | Monck, is also of this class. The Scotch representative peers | love him dearly, and all in whose name these linea are 
may arrive in London from Hong-Kong, Brisbane, Adelaide, | are elected for one Parliament only ; the Irish representative | written, mourn as for a brother. His monument is in the 
= § Melbourne. It has been rightly observed that the | peers are elected for life. volumes of which this is one sad leaf, and in a hundred works 
tendency of clerical education is to develop dogmatism and| The whole hereditary peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, | which, at this hour, few will not remember more easily than 
foster intolerance. It is stated, on what authority we| whether peers of Parliament or not, is as follows :-—-Dukes | those who have just left his grave. While society, whose 
do not know, that the system of figures now in use originated | 28, Marquises 35, Earls 197, Viscounts 57, Barons 218; Peer-| every phase he has illustrated with a truth of grace, and a 
with the Hindoos, and not with the Arabs. The term Arabic, | esses in their own right, Duchess 1, Countesses 18, grand total| tenderness heretofore unknown to satiric art, gladly and 
as applied to the system, thus becomes a misnomer. 549. ; proudly takes charge of his fame, they, whose pride in the 
Mrs. a genius of a t associate was equalled by their affection for 
an attached friend, would leave on record that they have 
known no kindlier, more refined, or more generous nature 
than that of him who has been early called to his rest.” 


” At Brooklyn, Dr. R. H. Thompson, formerly Health Officer at 
this port.—At ‘Newhaven, at an advanced age, Professor Benja- 


min Silliman, senr., one of the most eminent men in many 
branches of natural science. 


Avy. 


We are not in receipt of the gazettes of the Sth and lith 
inst.; nor do we find any military items worth extract in the 
preee before us.—General Todleben has been on a visit to 

chester and Liverpool. 


Navy. 

Forcing THE INLAND Sua oF JAPAN.—* * The first day 
@ part of the squadron succeeded in silencing the two princi; 
batteries, and oneof these, which was stormed, was found to 
have mounted thirty guns and to have been defended by eight 
hundred men. Thesecond day the whole squadron was en 
with other batteries, which were silen one after another, 
and were carried after some hard fighting by a storming party. 
It is curious to read of arrows being employed in the same battle 
with Armstrong guns. The incidént is an > illustration of 
the whole character of our contest with Japan. With the 
newest results of civilization we are struggling with as 
medley of civilization and barbarism. On the third day the 


prosperity of our own country.” 


Winfield Scott (says the Tribune) is reported to have-presented 
a copy of his ~ phy to Lieat.-Gen. U. 8. Grant, with 
the following inscription: “From the oldest to the ablest 
General in the world.” Did Gen. Scott forget, or did he re- 
member, that Frederick the Great once sent a sword to 
Washington, with the inscription, “From the oldest General 
in the world to the greatest?” ————-—“ Tennyson,” says a 
contemporary, “who began his poetical career as a li 
exclusive, has ended in an ap to the masses.” This 
nonsense—intended, in a s way, to flatter popular va- 
nity. Tennyson began his career as every other poet d 


they find themselves in a tight place at sea, is: how to reach 
simply by writing and publishing which have foun 
their audience Yea 


Semmes provided for this retreat, when he gots 
pleasure yacht to act as a tender for him before accepting 
Capt. Winslow’s challenge. All that escaped of his crew in- 
stantly took passage for Southampton. And in fact, in the 
crisis of danger, the whole band of roving Confederate cut- 
throats seem to seek their island home, as it were by instinct, 
no matter in what part of the globe they run, or be cast 
ashore. France, Italy, Brazil, Holland, Spain, and Russia 
have no attractions for them whatever. They are bound to 
get home as quick as possible for a new outfit, and the means 
of prosecuting new adventures.—J. Y. Zimes, Noo. 23. 






































Maria Child is to be congratulated. She publishes a 
statement to the effect that since the new Constitution was 
adopted, abolishing slavery in Maryland, she has grown ten 

ears younger. —A madman has been addressing letters 
in cypher to the King of Prussia. He could not for some 
time be discovered, and some consternation was felt, as no 
man could find a key to the cypher. He was, however, acci- 
dentally discovered, and gave the required key, which showed 
a great deal of ingenuity in the construction of the cyphers ; 
also that the letters were respectful and rather elegant in Pe 
thought. The Pekin Gazette publishes a report from | States of North America, in violating the neutrality of the 
the Chinese Government on the extinction of the rebellion, | empire and contemning its sovereignty by capturing treacher- 
which ends with the following words: “It is therefore most} ously and under shade of the night, within the very port of this 
needful that thanks be offered to the gods for their assistance. | capital, the steamer Florida, of the Confederate States; and, 
Wherefore the Board of Rites is directed to examine into the} as in addition to the most sacred regulations of international 
services rendered by the different gods, and to report to us.” | law observed among civilized nations, prohibiting the commis- 

The following gentle and genial utterance is from the | sion of such reprehensible acts by civilized nations, the under- 
Chicago Journal: “ This Administration has made the South a regarded as a pledge of the respect for the neutralit 
a unit!” exclaimed a Democratic orator. “All the better for| of Brazil the word of honour of Mr. T. F. Wilson, the cons 
that,” responded a Union listener, “ we'll have only one grave | of the United States of North America, who in the moet 
to make for them, then !"——-——A new word is in circula-| explicit terms, undertook to secure a compliance on the part 
tion. It is “overtipulation,” and is supposed to describe a/ ofthe Captain of the said steamer Wachusett with his duty by 
disease or distemper—perhaps that of the drunkard. respecting the sovereignty of the empire,and by abstaining 
Medori has appeared at the Pagliano theatre in Florence. | from all hostile acts whatever within its territorial weters—the 

Tombesi, a tenor who sang here some years ago, has} undersigned cannot retrain from protesting solemnly and en- 
succeeded at Lisbon. —We are pained to learn that Mr. | ergetically against the outrage alluded to, and the more so as 
Richard Hildreth, the historian, has become insane, from | he considers the Consul himself as implicated therein, inas- 
softening of the brain, consequent upon continuous hard work. | much as notwithstanding his formal promise, he has volun- 

Snow has fallen in large quantities, at the North and | teered no explanation tending to diminish his responsibility. 
West. Itlies two o) baw yess the White pee ee =. thoentan = — neha — hitherto observed on 
The ninth edition of Jean ow’s poems is announced by | the subject by the consul of the Uni tates, evidently prove 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston. An old lady told | that the undersigned can no longer confide in the oad conenl Prince of pe oe hy a me we Be ee ns we a off a 
her Minister that she thought total depravity a very doc-|to cause the neutrality and sovereignty of the empire to be re- | Mes#enger pens boro. and it is ev ~ m the com- 
trine, if people would only live up to it. A splendid | spected by the belligerent vessels of the said States, he has re- mayne ye as ie submiss _— r at, - ne. S pareeer 
Roman Catholic Cathedral was dedicated in Philadelphia, on | solved to interrupt official relations with him, until the Im- | PO® ea hen » ne was ape car t will pro a be 
Sunday last. A medal has been struck, commemorative of} perial Government, which is about to be informed of this un- Noe 10, ore he requires any similar satisfaction.—TZimes, 
the event. Mr. Harry Sanderson, the pianist, has] expected and deplorable event, shall have deliberated u om ae 
sailed hence, on a Concert tour to Cuba, Mexico, California, | the subject, in full possession of all the facts and according} Another eo 4 says that the war operations in Japan 
and Australia. He will finally go to England. The|to its superior wisdom. ~The consul is likewise hereby | were highly su , and produced very ome? results. 
first ice of the season was noticed at Jersey City, on the morn- | notified, that positive orders have been to-day issued to the | There is to be a free passage to the Inland Sea in future, the 
ing of the 14th inst. The Constitution of the new State | different authorities to refuse admission to the Wachusett into| Japanese forts now destroyed or damaged are not to be re 
of Nevada injudiciously provides that, in civil cases, three-| any of the ports of this province. For this purpose the most 0 guns are to be mounted on them, and no new forts are to 
fourths of a jury may render a verdict, as if the whole panel | energ:tic and forcible means will be employed (according to|bebuilt. The Prince of Nagato is to defray the expenses of the 
agreed.—-——There is a hospital in Cairo, for superannuated | the instructions of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of June 23| expedition, and to on ransom for the town of Simonosaki, 
cats, where they are fed at the public expense———-- We | of last year,) if such shall be rendered necessary by the reluct- | which was he allies had ninety men killed and 
are glad to find that the missing steamer Sazonia, from this| ance and criminal obstinacy manifested by that steamer in| wounded, sixty-five of whom were in the English service. 
port, reached Southampton on the 10th inst. Her machinery | failing to comply with the intimation conveyed to her, thus — 

‘was disabled, which caused the delay. The Franco- | continuing to infringe upon the duties imposed by internation-} Capt. Alexander,of the Huryalus, Admiral Kuper’s flag-ship 
Italian treaty and the removal of the capital question were | al law and the honour and dignity of her own flvg. = 4 en cee = — — = shore. 
e is coming home, invalided, and w succeeded in com- 


till debated with mnch animation in the Italian Parliament. 
at the ; Serna Dunquen Se Satty G ~ [mand of the flag-ship by Capt. Dowell, of the Barossa. Capt. 


at the Jatest date, —Tuscany and the city of Florence 

have suffered very much from heavy floods and inundations. tation Boys, of the Pelorus, goes to the Barossa, and Commr. Kings- 

————The Vancouver's Island Legislature have passed| LORD PALMERSTON ON THS AMERICAN WaRr.—The new | ton, of the Perseus, to the Pelorus, Lieut. Cumine taking com- 

resolutions requesting their Guvernor to enter into negotiations | Lord Mayor of London was inaugurated on the 9th inst. with|mand of the Perseus—The Lary experiments under 

with the Governor of British Columbia, with the view of| the usual ceremonies, terminating witha grand banquet at | supervision of the Armstrong and Whitworth Committees 
Guildhall. The leading members of the British Cabinet and | are continued at Portsmouth—The Warrior, dismantling at 


establishing either a Legislative or Federal union of the two é t 
Provinces. The Assegably is to be composed of 30 members, | other high dignitaries were present. Lord Pulmerston, in an | Portsmouth, is to be in the second class of the Steam Reserve. 
and the Gongel of an eatal number of member ffom each |elaquent pers rpoke cheering of European pollen. | smandnras Hoa B Gs Cochrane, o be 
i ulation ; the Capital to be New West- n regar merica, he said : ere is one.dark s POINTMENTS.—Commanders: Hon rane, 
eres ee " 3 in the” picture which the affairs of the world cna Insp Commr of Png Sng R Wells to Bombay ; Staff Commrs: 
; That dark spot lies on the other Waters to Victoria; May to —Lieutenants: Sperling to 
t sp side of the Atlantic. We : ; Dr 
grieve, and every man of right mind must grieve, that that | melave; Byng to Asia ; Gambier to Defence.—8u _ 
bloody. and disastrous war which broke out more than three | Domville to be Dep Insp Gen at Bermuda Hospital, Mswmey fe 
ears among the kindred nations of northern A Piredteetle toedl), Sor sdrvies WIR the B 2k at 5 oe 
y if meri¢a, | to Piymouth Hospital; Dr WL Gordon to be Assist-Surg at Ports- 
still a mouth Dockyard; Dr J H Patterson to be Staff a at Dept: 


—_—__@ 
THE CASE OF THE “FLORIDA.” 

The subjoined letter from the President of the Brazilian 
Province of Bahia is in print ; but we do not see to whom it 
was addressed. 

Palace of the Govern ment of Bahia, October 7, 1864. 


Sir: The undersigned having been informed of the serious 
outrage perpetrated y the steamer Wachusett, of the United 



























































‘THE BRITISH PEERAGE. 


The following interesting statistics of the British hye ing Nba 
it.exists the present year, 1864, are compiled main! 
Hannay conibiats 


waste the fertile plains of that continen 
's Almanac for 1865: The House of Lords : 


of | —still with the blood of its people those forests ‘an 


by @ schooner which had sailed from Bahia. We. 
that the first thought of these piratical adventurers, when’ 











New Puilications. 

A novel, called The Gypsies of the Danes’ Dike, being “ 
story of Hedge Side Life in England, in 1855,” by Mr, George 
8. Phillips, has lately been published by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, of Boston. Its author is known, in that and other 
cities, as a journalist and a miscellaneous writer, having con- 
tributed to the press under the pen-name of “January 
Searle.” His style, in the present work, evinces an indepen- 
dent, vigorous, egotistical nature, while it lacks the mellowing 
charm of good taste. He writes in the first person, and his 
story is, apparently, intended to be understood as, in some 
respects, autobiographical. It describes a passage in the life 
of the writer, while living with gypsies, in Yorkshire, near 
Flamboro Head, and engaging in a laudable effort to establish 
free schools for ignorant adults in that region. It is altoge- 
ther lacking, however, in the elements that constitute a good 
novel. It is neither interesting in plot nor in its characters, 
while its striking incidents are few and unskilfully arranged, 
and its dialogue is by turns prolix and trivial, and nearly 
always tedious. Thus a really picturesque theme is depicted 
in the dullest colours. The point of the narrative is that the 
writer was beloved by a beautiful gypsy girl, who died of a 
broken heart, because he could be to her “only a brother,” 
and so went and married some one else. This tragic state of 
facts will not startle the habitual novel reader by its origina- 
lity; yet it might have been made productive of no little 
pathos and passion and dramatic effect, if treated by a skilful 
novelist. Mr. Phillips’ failure consists, we fancy, in his 
egotism. His novel conveys the idea of a writer who 
thinks rather more of himself than of anything else in the 
world. Its hero is constantly talking about himself, and his 
thoughts and feelings, and depicting himself as a very grand 
and noble personage, in contrast with other people. He lets us 
fully into his confidence. He says that he disapproves of 
left-handed relations with the gentler sex, that he is fond of 
swimming, and of Emerson’s Essays, and that he is on good 
terms with the clergy of England, and likewise with the 
nobility of thesame. He is, moreover, equal to all occasions— 
whether for prosing off a metaphysical essay, turning a stanza, 
fighting a bully, educating illiterate mankind, or fascinating 
pretty women. In short, an infallible and magnificent crea- 
ture! We cannot commend the book to our readers as an in- 
teresting story, or an agreeable piece of writing; yet it is no- 
ticeable as a specimen of literary egotism, and for its glimpses 
of humble life among the gypsies and the fishermen of the 
Eastern Coast of England. 

A few poems are scattered through the text of this work, 
one of which is very tender in sentiment, graceful in fancy, 
and musical in language. We give it here a place: 

There is no coronal, nor crown, 
No jewel worthy of thy brow, 
And all the stars of heaven look down 


In love, as I am looking now, 
On thy dear eyes like violets blown. 


June flowers are not so full of sweet, 
Nor heaven itself so full of love, 

As thy sweet face where roses meet, 
As thy warm heart, all hearts above, 
Which o’er my heart broods like a dove. 


Thou art the beauty and the pride 

Of all that love and life have wrought; 
And thou shalt be my darling bride 

My queen, my soul, mylife, ay thought! 
And sleep like sunshine by my side. 





In the Aljion of October 22 we published a brief notice of 
a volume of poems by Sallie Bridges, which we described as 
“commonplace.” In the Albion of last Saturday we printed 
an extract from that volume. A “member of the Atheneum 
Club” thereupon, by letter, charges us with censurable incon- 
sistency. We fail to perceive the justice of the charge. A 
book—especially of verse—may not, as a whole, rise above the 
level of mediocrity ; and yet it may chance to contain features 
of peculiar merit. The book in question illustrates this truth, 
We were careful to say, in our previous notice of it, that “ de- 
spite their pervasive atmosphere of mediocrity, the verses 
of Miss Bridges are generally thoughtful in tone and some- 
times tender in feeling, and are characterized by occasional 
sprightliness of fancy, and almost uniform smoothness of ver- 
sification.” To copy one of her poems was, surely, the best 
way to justify this qualification of a somewhat sweeping 
opinion. In reprinting “The Poet’s Wife,” moreover, we 
were mindful that our original judgment in reference to the 
book might not have been sufficiently considerate (for we do 
not, like certain of our contemporaries, pretend to infallibility), 
and that, possibly, our readers might like to exercise their 
own judgments upon one of the best poems in a volume which 
we had not commended to their admiration. 


fine Arts. 


MISS HOSMER’S “ZENOBIA.” 


At the Derby Gallery_in Broadway the above statue is now 
to be seen ; and it is one that well merits public attention. It 
‘attracted much notice and many compliments at the London 
World’s Fair of 1861, which fact may serve to commend it to 
that particular class of sight-seers who require the stamp of 

’ foreign approval before vouchsafing theirown. It may be ob- 
served at the same time, that this recognition of American ar- 
tistic worth by English connoisseurs and critics is in itself 
nothing new, though it is forgotten by many a shallow orator 
or scribbler, who taunts our countrymen with settled and ma- 
lignant prejudice against this Western world, because they 
Cannot honestly bestow the same praise upon its political 
institutions. The real truth is that—from the genlus of 








‘Ovid e 








Fenimore Cooper, which was ‘discovered in England, to 
the tact of Miss Bateman, which is confessed—there has 
been abundant willingness, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
to do justice to American excellence in every branch of 
Art. As for sculpture and painting, it is sufficient to men- 
tion the names of Mr, Storey and Mr. Church, to prove that 
the charge is preposterous. 

When Miss Hosmer selected the captive Queen of Palmyra 
as the subject for a colossal figure, she had made one great 
stride toward success. You recognize on the instant how apt 


the majestic form of the dethroned sovereign, trailing in the 
dust behind Aurelian’s chariot-wheels. You can imagine 
her supreme loveliness of countenance, marred by the 
conflict of grief and pride. Her port, her look, the wearied 
falter of her footsteps, suggest themselves at mention of the 
theme. And when to this it is added, that the appropriate 
regal costume lends itself gracefully to the purpose of the 
moulder and the chiseller, we think that the artist may truly 
be said to have been most felicitous in her choice. Not much 
of genius, nothing of creative power was requisite, for work- 
ing out the idea once conceived. Skill of course was needed, 
and taste in the management of detail, and a correct eye, and 
@ hand of some practical experience. All these Miss Hosmer 
brought to her happily set task ; and the result is a noble statue, 
seven feet in height, giving the spectator perhaps no new emo- 
tion, but fully realizing his imaginings of the fallen monarch 
swelling the Roman triumph—if any such have come to him 
urbidden. It is, as one might say, a fine descriptive 
passage in sculpture—one on which reputation might be 
built by an able operator, if not one that confers the gift of 
fame. Of uniform excellence also, it is not easy to pen re- 
marks upon this or that portion. The chief jbeauty lies, to 
our thinking, in the foiding and execution of the drapery, the 
figure being richly garmented from head to foot, and gemmed 
here and there with insignia and ornaments. The only nota- 
ble thing in the pose is an attempt to convey the sense of 
slow and listless motion, the right leg being thrown back and 
the foot lifted, as though the limb unconsciously performed its 
office. Some slight ambition of effect is herein discernible; 
but we are not sure that the end has been attained. To ex- 
press movement in statuary is rarely granted; and if in the 
antique there be marvellous instances to the contrary, they are 
mostly in the shape of dancing, Fauns and flying Mercuries 
and Apollos treading earth with god-like step. To limp, in 
marble, is to!stand still, Perhaps more has been lost than 
gained in this sacrifice of the dignity of repose. 

On the whole,} this “ Zenobia” is a very fine work, though 
it does not place Miss Hosmer at the head of her American 
associates. 





. _ THE ARTISTS’S FUND SOCIETY. 

The fifth annual Exhibition of pictures for the benefit of 
this praiseworthy establishment is now open, and com- 
prises a few veritable gems, loaned by individuals in this city. 
We have looked them over with great interest, and most 
strongly advise all readers within reach of them, to go to the 
Gallery and gladden their eyes with the sight. At the begin- 
ning of the week, however, when our visit was paid, the 
weather was 80 unpropitious and made thelight so unfayour- 
able for a careful examination, that we must defer till another 
opportunity any comment that the collection may suggest. 

By the way, what perverse hanging Committee can have 
violated here the most ordinary rule of optics—not to say com- 
mon sense? Of the many attractive pictures that are hung 
below the level of the eye, the majority are pitched forward. 
You must therefore stoop or kneel, in order to do them justice, 
or else see them painfully foreshortened, besides having a false 
light thrown upon them. This stupid mistake is common 
enough among picture-dealers and print-sellers, but is incom- 
prehensible among men who paint. 





THE GREAT BRONZE STATUE AT ROME. 


The colossal statue discovered by Signor Righetti, havin 
been safely extricated from its subterranean hiding place, an 
raised to upper day, is now undergoing the delicate operation 
of cleaning and restoring. Great difficulty is encountered in 
removing the oxides and incrustations which adhere to the 
surface of the bronze without bringing off the gilding also. 
General opinion having indicated Signor Martinetti as the 
only antiquary in Rome of sufficient practical skill to under- 
take this operation, he was entrusted with the execution of 
it at the commencement; but in consequence of what he con- 
siders undue interference on the part of the proprietor, he has 
hg declined proceeding any further in the work. The affair 

therefore at a standstill for a moment, but Signor Tenerani, 
the celebrated sculptor, with a commission of artists and arch- 
wologists, have sat in conclave around the prostrate effigy of 
port to devise the best means of restoring his pristine 
surface. 

Signor Fabio Gori_has just published a pamphlet containing 
the most plausible comment upon the statue, and the circum- 
stances attending its inhumation, of any that have yet appear- 
ed. His opinion is that the statue was celebrated in ancient 
Rome as that of Herculis Magni Custodis in Circo Flaminio, 
whose temple was in the immediate vicinity of the theatre of 
Pompey. This statue had the reputation of delivering oracles, 
and even of sweating at periods of public danger or political 
excitement, as is chronicled by ancient historians; but such 
miracles are easily explained by the circumstances of the whole 
of the back part of the head being open, and there being 
various minute apertures on the surface of the statue com- 
municating with the hollow interior, through which a watery 
vapour might be expelled. The statue stood in a niche, appar- 
veg with its head touching the vault, so that the priests had 
no difficulty in delivering oracular responses through the hol- 
low bronze to the devotees who came to consult the Perculean 

cusios, or great protector of the Flaminian circus, 
ate ch formed the ninth regs, or quarter, of the ancient city. 





ressly states that this circus was under the protec. 


tion of Hi who delivered oracles there, the effloacy of 


it is for illustration in marble. You have in your mind’s eye oreculst 


from Rome, Oct. 22. 


which has been commemorated by Sylla with votive eantnis. 
As Ovid mentions that these oracles were delivered in 
Eubcan verses, and as Sylla subdued the rebellious province 
of Euboea,.and transferred thence and from other parts of 
Greece numerous statues and works of art to Rome, Signor 
Gori assumes that the statue now rediscovered was originally 
brought to Rome by that t gen who, according to 
Plutarch, was much in the habit of consulting similar oracles. 
With regard to the sort of sepuichre in which the statue 
was found, it is Signor Gori's opinion that when Christianity 
began to prevail over Rome, sceptics were found 
who not only were incredulous as to the divine nature of the 

sounds which issued from the hollow bronze, but 
who actually discovered the crafty contrivance of the pagan 
priests, and showed their wrath in consequence by commencing 
the destruction of the statue, as is evident from the breaking 
of the club and the eviration of the figure. To prevent 
further indignities, and to avoid a popular tumult, it is very 
probable that the priests may have taken down the statue by 
night and interred it in a neighbouring spot, with the hope of 
recovering it in times more favourable for paganism.— Letter 





The discovery of the statue of Hercules in Pompey’s theatre 
excites the admiration of artists in the highest degree. It is 
a work of Grecian art,in bronze, and of larger proportions 
than any to be seen at Rome. Its execution is superior to 
an yet known; the bas-reliefs of the Pantheon and the 
Apollo Belvedere are of a purer style, no doubt, but they have 
not the incomparable finish of the Hercules now discovered. 
Pius LX. takes a great interest in the statue. Having learned 
that the lucky finder, M. Righetti, was endeavouring to sell it 
to a distinguished foreigner, the Pope is said to have com- 
plained of that proceeding, and to have mentioned to a depu- 
tation of the Archi-confraternity of St. Peter, that, as M. 
Righetti owed large sums to the State, the statue might pos- 
sibly be looked on as a pledge similar to those of the Mont-de- 
Piete, for such a precious object could not be lost to the city 
of Rome. The rope have rarely neglected such discoveries ; 
the care taken by Jules II. to preserve Apollo Belvedere, when 
found in = +. of Titus, is well known.—Galignani’s 
, Nor. : 


eS 


A CRAZY ASTRONOMER. 


A book, by Mr. W. Adolph, has recently been published in 
London, bearing this peculiar title: “The Simplicity of the 
Creation ; or, the Astronomical Monunient of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. A New Theory of the Solar System.” It is thus review- 
ed by one of our contemporaries: 

Few, who have paid any attention to the strange thi 
which have been enacted in these latter days in the Bann d 
Madonna miracles and celestial post-oflices, will be surprised 
to hear of “An Astronomical Monument to the Blessed Vir- 
gin.” It is well known that the Church of Rome is sadly in 
want of a ag of astronomy. The simple principles first 
enunciated by Sir Isaac Newton, and by which Herschel and 
Airey, Adams and Leverrier, have made the profound discov- 
eries with which their names are associated, are to her sources 
of the bitterest remembranccs. She has never been at 
as to the progress of modern astronomy, 
cuted eo for his telescopic discoveries. To acknowledge 
its truth would be to deny her own infallibility. Any Church 
philosopher, therefore, who will confer a favour on her by 
discovering a theory of the solar system sufficiently 
plausible to fill the place of a rival to the Coperni- 
can system, will be sure to earn her everlasting gratitude, and 
to receive at her hands the largest measure of honour and re- 
ward. Ifsuch a theory be ever invented, it will be quite na- 
tural, considering the particular turn which Roman Catholic 
devotion has taken in this age, that it should be monument- 
ally comieaios to the View. 

cult to account for the production and publicati 

of the extraordinary volume before us, except on the rca 
tion of an author influenced by a laudable and holy ambition 
to confer a favour of this kind on his church ; otherwise, it is 
a day-dream of a man labouring under some mental hallu- 
cination or imbecility. It might possibly be considered a se- 
rious satire on the position which the Roman Catholic 
Church has taken in reference to modern science. But the 
writer is evidently too much in earnest to admit of the suppo- 
sition that he is influenced by such a motive. Mr. Adolph is 
evidently a sincere believer in the theory which he propounds 

though it is equally manifest that the religious impulse is the 
dominant feeling to which his reason and his common-sense 
are subjected for the furtherance of the religious object he 
has in view. As to its scientific value, Mr. Ado!ph’s theory is 
no better than the raving of a monomaniac. He complains 
of the seeming reluctance of his friends to give him any opin- 
ion of his new theory, whenever he applied to them in wri- 
ting; and he confesses that he was not encouraged by those 
few to whom he proposed to read, or who were condescend- 
ing enough to read, his MS. in some of its stages.” A friend 

in one of the weekly papers, declared it to be “one of the 
most remarkable productions that could well be imagined” — 
a perfectly safe observation when accompanied by another 
that it was “ absolutely dangerous to those possessing but an 
imperfect acquaintance with science, while few who had 
learned mathematics would coincide with the author.” With 
the most perfect innocence Mr. Adolph says, in his preface to 
the second edition, that, though he begged from his friends 

their “ remarks, suggestions, or objections,” he never received 
any save from his friend, J. Graeme, Esq., and that by him 
alone, and he “No Prorgssor,” was his new theory taken 
up. He is, however, “ not sorry” for this universal condem- 
nation by the astronomical world; “for, had it been other- 
wise, my task would have been over, and the monument left 
unfinished, if not become disfigured.” And thus it is, he 
adds, that “the hand that began it was also to complete it; 
and thus the unity of the design has been preserved, the ori- 
ginal outlines have grown, diffused, and been filled up in 
—s order and form, and carried to their legitimate con- 

usion. 

The circumstances under which Mr. Adolph conceived this 
“New Theory of the Solar System” are not !ess remarkable 
than the originality and singularity of the conception itself 
while they perfectly account for its strangest features. He 
says that, though he cannot boast that he has had help from 
friends, or the great or learned ones of mankind, it pleased 
God to direct his thoughts so as to lead to his discovering the 
“simplicity of the creation” by a special act of Divine good- 
ness, manifested in the laws of nature being on a trying occa- 
sion superseded in his own house. His wife had been ill for 
six years up to the 8th December, 1855. She had been Jame 
for the last two years of this period, and could neither stand 
nor walk. The festival of the Immaculate Conception was ap- 
proaching, and it had been resulved to make her the subject of 


ease, 





public prayer, on the grand andsolemn occasion. Mr. Adolph 


shall here speak for himself. He says:— 


éver since she perse- . 
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“ Her confessor. the Rev. Daniel Gilbert, had promised to offer 
up the Holy Sacrifice for her on that day, and the 
evening before 


e table by her side, and the prayers, to which from 
ae ee eee Cy ee ‘ er laure 
er very fervently erself, in ooking upon a picture 
tlhe J amption on the wall opposite te her, Ag all at once 
she said, ‘ Thank God I can walk again !’ and with these words she 
gt up, walked to the picture, gave thanks to God and the Blessed 
ven for the favour bestowed on her, and went back again to the 
80) 


As Mr. Adolph was thus led by Divine interposition on the 
road to the discovery of the“ simplicity of creation,” so it 
was quite natural, and but a proper ex of gratitude, 
that his new work should be dedicated to Her from whom he 
had received so great a benefit. Hence the dedication of Mr. 
Adolph’s volume “to the Mother of God,” as “the Astro- 
nomical Monument to the Blessed Virgin.” One or two links 
more, however, are required to complete the account of the 
ushering of this most extraordinary product of the human 
intellect into the world. The author tells us that many years 
ago he acquired a perfect feos 4 of ventilation through a 
foreign architect. This science implies an intimate knowledge 
of air and its movements, Air thus became a leading idea in 
Mr. Adolph’s mind. He was from this, as a starting-point, led 
to his “new theory of the tides, of sound, thunder,” &c. It 
will be seen by these few indications that airis the peculiar 
lever in the aerial theory, by which the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation is tobe overturned. He states that several articles 
from his pen on these subjects were porn A allowed space in 
the columns of the Builder of 1851 and 1852; and we have no 
doubt that the readers of the Builder were exceedingly edified 
by them, especially as Mr. Adolph had not at the time yet 
taken his flight into the starry regions. Thus, he tells us, 
gradually “ the brightest ideas came into his mind,” the theory 
was gradually worked out, the system completed ; one finish- 
ing stroke alone was wanted—the sanction of authority, 
supernatural if possible. The scientific world was unbeliey- 
ing. His doctrines were “not likely to be received by the 
Royal Society,” as a friend kindly told him; and authority 
could not be found there. In this extremity Cardinal Wiseman 
came to his aid; Mr. Adolph was introduced to the Bishop of 
Trent, and through that important episcopal functionary 
obtained permission to see Maria Morl, the Estatica at Coldern. 
After giving an account of his introduction to this lady as she 
knelt in ecstacy on her bed, and how he recommended himself 
and all his toher prayers, and how she was delighted at the 
_ account of the miraculous cure of his wife, he goes on to relate 
the presentation to her of his great and final request in the 
presence of her confessor :— 


' ** Will you. Miss Maria,’ I said to her [rather familiar, we fear, 
for an address to such a lady],. ‘will you, Miss Maria, pray for me 
that I may succeed in the monument I wish to erect to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary? To which (as she is dumb to all except her con- 
fessor) she repeatedly nodded a most cheerful assent. Her con- 
fessor, however, asked ‘What monument?’ to which I replied, 
* Not one as usual;’ and, turning to her almost at the same mo- 
ment, she -miled at me so significantly, making at the same time 
the sign of writing, that I understood her at once to know that 
the monument I meant was a written one.” 


The most sensible remark which Mr. Adolph makes, per- 
haps, in the whole of his book, is that which immediately fol- 
lows the above remarks in capitals :—“ Tus 18 NO TEST OF THE 
WORK ITSELF.” He, however, spoils the value of so wise an. 
observation by proceeding to say that, notwithstanding, “I 
took and take it for granted that I am doing right, and some- 
thing pleasing to God, who gave her this supernatural know- 
ledge, of a written monument in honour of that sublime and 
exalted model of womankind, the B. V., if I publish the 
whole work without any shrinking as to what may be said, 
fondly loving to think and to acknowledge myself as one of 
Her seed, one of Her—I hope accepted—children.” 

Our readers will now be able to form an anticipatory idea 
of a work on astronomy launched into the world from such 
hands and under such auspices. But for the religious element 
in it, they would probably, with ourselves, pronounce it to be 
the ravings of a lunatic. It is the medley of science and 
religion, however, on which the thevry is built, which excludes 
this supposition ; for one cannot but feel that, in such a strange 
farrago of the natural and supernatural, there is some design 
which is more the fruit of cunning than of folly. The reader, 
however, will ask what is this new theory. It would be almost 
an insult to the understanding of any one to attempt a formal 
exposition of views which were far better consigned to obliv- 
ion. We refer those who desire to study Mr. Adolphin detail 
to his volume, while we only point out a few leading features 
of his theory, sufficient to show to what extreme of aberration 
the human mind can sometimes run. Of course the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation is untrue; there is no such thing 
as a centripetal ora centrifugal force. Filectricity is the great 
agent in nature, to the attractions and repulsions of which all 
phenomena are to be referred. The earth is surrounded with 
a number of successive gaseous envelopes, one of them an at- 
mosphere of oxygen, and the last, or outer one, pure hydro- 
gen. On the outer surface of this last envelope the moon 
sails round the earth like a ship on the ocean. The face of the 
moon, which is always turned to the earth, is nothing but the 
lower surface of the hull of this huge leviathan. The dark 
portion of her surface being seen at new moon is owing to the 

atmosphere of bydrogen with which she is surrounded. 

Earthquakes are caused by the efforts of the electricity 
within the bowels of the earth to break forth to the surface; 
aud hence come subterranean thunders, the upheaval and 
rending of the ground, and the melting of the rocks which are 
poured out in lava in volcanic eruptions. But the most 
amusing chapter of all is that on comets. Unable here, through 
indignation, to confine himself to the scientific aspects of his 
subject, Mr. Adolph empties full vials of wrath on M. Arago, 
anit olhers who have propagated the story that Po 
Calixtus, frightened at the great comet of 1456, ordered both 
it and the Turks to be excommunicated daily at twelve 
o'clock. He also pours out his indignation on Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, because, in his “Electrical Theory,” he stated “ that 
Galileo was cast into a dungeon because his discoveries up- 
rooted the ancient foundations of Pargatory.” Almost every 
one, and every periodical, especially the Saturday Review, 
comes in for a share of this outburst of anger. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Adolph is either so unacquainted with mathematics, or 
he so despises it, that he is deprived of thie great advantage of 
testing his theories by calculation. This, however, is scarcely 
necessary in an astronomy which is built on faith, and not on 
sight. Whether it will ever be adopted by the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals, we shall not presume to say. We fear 
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that the odds on that point are against him. That 
sembly is too deeply committed to the Ptolemaic 
hastily adopt Mr. Adolph’s opinions. One 

to their doin 

moves round 


august as- 
to. 

great ty as 

so is, that Mr. Adolph believes that the earth 
the sun. Unless he can remove this obstacle, 
we see no grounds on which we can hold out a hope to him 
that this monument to the Blessed My will bring him the 
reward which, no doubt, he truly and fully deserves.— London 
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TRAVELLING In ITALY.—What times they were for travel- 
ling in Italy, those days of paternal government! There 
were the Inns like that at Terracina, immortalised by Wash- 
ington Irving; awful dens, with oD gpm archways, 
and dark enormous stairs, and bad beds—worse food—the 
chance of a robbery, the possibility of a murder, and the cer- 
tainty of nary ag agora One of these I somentees be 
my first vo to striking horror into my heart, an 
siting me fee ween night-mare I ever had in my life. It 
was in desolate grown Ferrara. I had been travelling 
alone, vetturino , and reached the dismal old city late 
in the evening. 

The broad streets (so rare in Italy), down which once used 
to flow such astream of life and splendour, but which are 
now silent as those of a City of the Dead—the villas passed on 
the road for miles around, with their stone gateways all in 
ruins, their beautitul iron cancelii falling from their hinges— 
their broken statues and dried-up fountains,and dark giant 
cypresses shadowing the blank house, whose windows had 
not been opened for a generation—all these sights impressed 
me sorrowfully. I needed not the view of Tasso’s dungeon, 
or the court where Parisina’s lover expiated his crime, to 
sadden me more. It was a dark grey cold evening—of those 
evenings more common in Italy than is supposed—I drove in- 
to the yard ofan immense old palace, ascended the great mar- 
ble stair, passed through some ante-rooms, and entered what 
had been a noble dining hall, and was still hung round with 
numerous full-length portraits of bygone lords of Ferrara, On- 
ly one servant appearec. “Could I have a room for the 
night?” “ Yes, certainly.—Would the Signora follow him?” 
The man took a lucerna (one of the old classic brass lamps 
still used by Italians), and went on before me. Well can I 
remember that walk, fagged and depressed as I was. After 
the second room from the dining ‘hall, there was no pretence 
of furniture at all, but a series of large and lofty chambers, 
leading one into another, perfectly bare and empty, their 
marble floors and richly-wrought but ruinous ceilings echo- 
ing every tread. The walls were all covered with frescoes, 
which the neglect of some three centuries had more than half 
effaced, and which looked perfectly ghastly in the imperfect 
light. There were hunting scenes, with the wild boar and 
dogs; here a battle, with dead men lying in the foreground, 
and horses rearing in agony. Why heads and arms and 
limbs appeared as they did, locking out of the obscurity and 
damp stains, I had no time tosee. Itonly seemed like a most 
troubled evil dream. One huge red figure alone I recall, a 
gigantic fury of a woman with blood-coloured robes ; who or 
what she was I know not. Seven of these awful chambers did 
my guide traverse; and then, in the last of all, accessible only 
through this gallery of desolation, there was another room, 
and in it a bed, a few chairs, and a dressing-table. I was to 
sleep there! The reader will forgive me if I add that I sought 
a less terrible bower, and getting one only a little less solemn, 
dreamed that a certain marble angel I had seen somewhere in 
the day came and waltzed up the stairs and doWn the seven 
chambers, and finally waltzed off with me, like the statue in 
“Don Giovanni.”—Miss Codde. 





Corrine A Lion’s CLaws.—The Brussels journals give an 
account of a curious surgical operation just performed on 
the great African lion belonging to the Zoological Societ; 
of that city. For some time past the animal has been suf- 
fering from disease in the feet, which necessitated the cut- 
ting of its claws. In order to do this without danger,a 
large box was prepared with a grated bottom, covered by a 
wooden floor, which could be withdrawn so as to 
allow the lion’s feet to pass between the bars. The top 
of the box was also made to d d by of screws 
sv as to press on the anima) and prevent it from drawing 
in its feet. When the lion had entered the box, the latter 
was turned on its side and the sliding bottom withdrawn. 
The paws then slipped between the bars and the screws 
above were tightened. M. Thiernasse, assisted by five pupils 
of the Veterinary School, then proceeded to cut away the 
claws. The patient bore the operation tolerably well, only 
uttering a short roar occasionally, and seemed relieved when 
the first paw had been cut and dressed. A keeper, to whom 
the lion is much attached, sat near its head and endeavoured 
to calm it by talking, evidently not without effect. The opera- 
tion was successfully performed, and there is every reason 
to believe that the cure will be complete. 








Tue First MEET OF THE SEason.—On Tuesday morning 
the noble pack of buckhounds belonging to her Majesty met 
ublicly, for the first time this season, at Salt Hill, near Slough. 
he commencement of the hunting time was most worthil 
inaugurated by an exceedingly numerous and brilliant attend- 
ance of the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, with 
the prospect of witnessing the opening of the sport, mingled 
with an expectation that perhaps some member of the Royal 
Family might attend the hunt, drew together a vast concourse 
of spectators. Twenty minutes before the arrival of the 
huntsmen and cogs, the site of the green and classic mould, 
so familiar to Etonians of yore as the scene of the Eton 
Montem, remained quiet and deserted beneath the leaden sky 
of the first day in November, while a piercing wind swept 
the country round. In spite, however, of the coldness of the 
day, just before eleven o’clock carriages and other vehicles, 
crowded with ladies, began to arrive at the scene; while the 
toads from Slough, Windsor, and Eton, converging near Salt- 
hill, were thronged with equestrians, many of whom were 
ladies, the constant ne to and fro, and the ring of the 
horse’s feet on the hardened roads, suddenly infusing life and 
animation into the aspect of the assemblage. Salt Hill itself 


pe| was covered with pedestrians, the green sward of the meadow 


below afforded an exercising ground for the hunters, while the 
road between Botham’s Hotel and the Swan Inn was trans- 
formed for the nonce into a sort of miniature “ Rotien-row.” 


in red, green, and other coats, the red being in the minority. 
and horses in great variety from the farmers’ hack to the 
thoroughbred hunier. Of the ladies it need only be said a 
fairer assemblage never graced a meet of her Majesty's hounds. 
Shortly afier eleven the veteran Davis, the Queen's huntsman, 
in red and gold laced coat, with black velvet cap, and silver 
horn, followed by the assistant huotsmen in like livery, with 
whippers in, and the hounds, rode to the spot, and afier a few 
friendly inquiries the whole of the field of some 100 eques- 








trians, followed by the spectators in carriages and on foot, 


The meet was certainly worth seeing. There were huntsmen, 
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moved along the road to 4 field in the occupation of Mr. 
Cantrell, of the Bayliss House farm, Stoke, but a short dis- 
tance from Bayliss House, the residence of Mr. Butt. The 
residence of this gentleman is one of those old-fashioned jarge 
brick mansions with —— in front, and was quite 
keeping with the scene so close at hand. uestrians and pe- 
destrians entered the newly-ploughed field with a rush, and 
took up their stations along two of its sides. Presently the 
cry, “ The cart is coming,” opened a in the of 
the spectators and vehicles in the for the van containing 
the stag “Red Rover,” no novice to the sport, for he has been 
hunted the last two years. As soon as the van had been 
driven into the field the door at the back of the cart was 
unfastened, when, with a spring and a bound, the stag rushed 
forth, and was quickly off over the field, making away to 
Stoke Park and along the side of the palings in a direction 
towards Burnham. Several minutes elapsed and ‘“ Red 
Rover” must have placed a mile and a half between himself 
and the spot at which he was uncarted before the pack were 
brought into the ground; but no sooner did they enter the 
gate than, with a rush and a yell, the cry was taken up by the 
hounds, which, at a killing pace, were at once off after the 
stag, followed by the whole of the field (the scene at this 
moment being one of the liveliest imaginable), with every 
prospect of a rattling run for some miles.—Zra, Nov. 5. 


A ConTINENTAL CorTTon Crty.—As the result of a recent 

somewhat protracted visit to Ghent, a correspondent writes 
to the Morning Post:—I may begin with remarking that in 
passing along its streets I quite recognize the correctness of 
what has often been said, that “Ghent isthe Manchester of 
Belgium,” as the manufacture of cotton has made such rapid 
and steady progress here ; and though, like its English proto- 
type, that “industry ” has received a check from the contest 
in America, it nevertheless maintains its ground in that re- 
spect almost, if not altogether, as well as has been the casein 
any of the manufacturing districts in England. Nor is this 
to be wondered at when it is known that those who are en- 
gaged in this manufacture as millowners are men of wealth, 
who have invested capital in mills and machinery applicable 
to this purpose which considerably exceeds 20,000,000f., that 
the spindles are little short of a million in number, and that 
the people employed in these establishments exceed 15,000 of 
both sexes and all ages. When these works were established 
there was the advan of the raw material employed being 
comparatively one of moderate value, so that the returns re- 
ceived for their manufactures when in a finished state yield- 
ed a large proportionate sum for distribution among 
those who were employed in the various processes of the 
work done; but though the advance that has latterly taken 
place in the price of cotton bas done away with a part of 
that benefit, it is to be hoped that more favourable timee may 
soon return ; and, meanwhile, the sum received for manufac- 
tured goods and yarns which are mixed with other fabrics 
made elsewhere, is still reckoned to be fourfold that which 
is disbursed for the cost of the raw material when delivered 
in Ghent. The wages paid are, in ordinary times, supposed 
to be nearly the same as the cost of the cotton, these two 
items thus forming about one-half of the price received for 
the goods when completed, the other half pe computed 
as the portion to which the manufacturer is entitled for pro- 
fit, depreciation of machinery, and interest on the capital 
employed. 
Belgium, as regards cotton manufactures, has yet no pre- 
tefision to being an exporting country. The revolution of 
1830, which separated it from Holland, deprived it of some 
of the advantages which it had previously possessed for © 
that purpose, and the chief demand now, therefore, is for the 
home markets, though there are occasions when shipments 
are made to foreign countries, but they are not of that import- 
ance to be reckoned upon as a general outlet, and in that 
trade, therefore, Belgium is not yet, to any extent, a competi- 
tor with England. But there is another branch of trade in 
which the resemblance between Ghent and Manchester may 
likewise be traced. There are in both extensive works for 
the making of machinery of all kinds, so that Belgi- 
um in her various descriptions of manufacture can procure at 
home all the requisite machinery for their production without 
the necessity of resorting to other quarters. Her fame in 
that department has, indeed, become so great that her exports 
of machinery to other countries are steadily on the increase ; and 
according to what I have been told as to the orders on hand 
there is not the slightest prospect of their falling off as long 
as the high character which has been acquired by the superi- 
ority of her workmanship shall continue to be maintained. 








THe GENTLEMAN AND THE PEW OPENER.—A gentleman 
recently entered a London fashionable church, where the fe- 
male pew-opener expects gratuities. Twiddlinga balf-crown 
between finger and thumb he was politely shown into a pew, 
and then dexterously conveyed a half:penny into the expect- 
ant palm of his conductor, who clutched the coin and smirk- 
ingly withdrew. Presently the woman brought him a hymn- 
book, and, still smirking, whispered, “ You madea mistake, sir, 
it was only ahalf-penny you gave me.” “ No,” said the gentle- 
man, with a benevolent smile, “it’s all right; I never give 
less.” Exit pew-opener not smirking this time. 

The above anecdote has been extensively circulated throu 
the press, its manner indicating an approval of the “ gentle- 
man’s” conduct. To our mind he was a shabby swindler in a 
small way.—Hd. Al. 

A Girt rm Cor.—It has been long known that one of the 
finest collections of coins in the world was that possessed by 
Mr. Edward Wigan, of Highbury Terrace, and that his collec- 
tion was particularly rich in the class of Roman Imperial 
coins. We have, therefore, much pleasure in stating that 
about two months since Mr. Wigan called upon Mr. Vaux, 
the Keeper of the Coins and Medals in the British Museum, and 
placed in his hands the whole of his Roman Imperial gold 
coins, with the request that Mr. Vaux and his colleagues 
would select from .it such specimens as might be by them 
considered deserving a place in the National Collection. With 
this view, a careful and minute comparison has been instituted 
betweea the cullection of coins of this class ia the Museum,— 
already, since the donation by Mr. J. F. De Salis of this maguifi- 
cent coilection of similar coins, one of great value,—and that 
of Mr. Wigan; the result of which has been that 293 coins 
have been selected as representing Specimens unique or unre- 
presented in the Museum Cabiceis, together with some others 
which were chiefly remarkable for the beauty of their preserva- 
tion. 

The whole, or nearly all, of these coins have been described, 
with their individual values, in M.Cohen’s well-known account 
of Roman Imperial Money, either from Mr. Wigan's collec- 
tion, or, a3 has occasionally happened, before tre coins came 
into his possessivn ; hence, the collection Mr. Wigan has 80 
munificently presented to the nation, which, on M. Coben's 
estimate, uuquestionably a low one, represents the large sum 








of $0,000 francs, has the additional value of having been 
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carefully described in the most complete work on Roman 
money which has as yet issued from the press, +0 

No donation of ee nearly equal value—with the 
cmeeeen, of that by Mr. De Salis, has been ever made to the 

usuem dyring the lifetime ofthe owner: and we may well 
rejoice alike at the liberality which has prompted such a gift, 
and at the spirit of self-sacrifice which led Mr. Wigan to 
give up, at once and for ever, so a number of. the rarest 
and most beautiful Roman Coins that it has been the lot of any 
ene man to bring together. Itis difficult to make those who 
have no special knowledge on such subjects comprehead the 
value in the market of such a collection of ancient Coins. We 
may, however, notice here, as of peculiar beauty and rarity,— 
though it is impossible, in a limited space, to give any details, 
—a coin of Brutus, valued by M. Cohen at 1,000 francs; one of 
the Triumvir Lepidus, of the same value; one of Augustus 
and Agrippa, 1,500 francs; an Albinus, 1,500 francs; Diadu- 
menianus, 1,500 francs; the Uranius Antoninus, valued at 2,500 
francs, the only other known specimen being that formerly in 
the possession of Mr. De Salis, andi given by bim to the British 
Museum ; and an Orbiana a Gallienus, and a Carausius, worth 
respectively 1,500 francs each.— Atheneum. 











Oxp Oak PaNELLING.—If there be a really happy man in 
the whole prin = sd oi Wales, it is Morris Charles Jones, of 
Gungrog, near Welshpool, in North Wales, esquire. At the 
cost of a flea-bite or a song, he has varried from Cheapside, 
in London, to Gungrog, in Montgomeryshire. the carvings of 
a whole room—direct, he believes, from the cunning chisel of 
the inimitable Grinling Gibbons. For seventy-two pounds, 
ten shillings, and three-pence (£72 10s. 3d.), he has acquired 
what he calls “an oak-clad room,” fit to be named in the 
same breath with Gibbons’s other rooms, at. Windsor, at 
Hamptoa Court, Burleigh; Chatsworth, and Petworth; and 
this iasignificant sum has in reality covered every expense 
from Cheapside to Gungrog. The room (for we shall speak 
of it as such), was the principal apartment of Sir Edward 
Waldo’s house, in Cheapside, over against Bow Church. Sir 
Edward was of the Mercer’s Company, and a Lord Mayor of 
London, in the reign of Charles II., and the room translated 
from Cheapside to Gungrog had heard not Bow bells alone, 
but the loud laugh and the coarse jest of the “ Merry Monarch.” 
Pence —_ oubt © this, and = it a ig - the 
8q' of Gungrog to keep ev -apple day, and eve 
Lord Mayor's day, with true Guildhall and Gog and Magos 
hospitality. The 9th of November, at Gungrog, should be 
especially dedicated to a baron of beef, huge custards, and 
loving cups, with “no allaying Thames.” 

The Lord of Gungrog has told pleasantly enough, in a pam- 
phlet of thirty-nine pages (printed for private circulation only), 
the story of his purchase; and has sought with some skill to 
invest his Cheapside and Gungrog dining room with kings and 
—— and even Quakers, with King George IIL, Queen 

harlotte, and the Barclays of Ure, with — 

Pomps without guilt of bloodless swords and maces, 

Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces, 
with real lord mayors in every sense; men like Sir Robert 
Clayton, Sir John Moore, Sir George Waterman, Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas Bludworth, Sir William Hooker, Sir 
William Pritchard, Sir Patience Ward, and Sir John Shorter, 
lord mayors of London of “ credit and renown,” between the 
Restoration and the Revolution. 

But the associations connected with the “ old oak panelling” 
at Gungrog, are by no means our soleor main inducement 
for this corporation of London ramble about festive doings in 
London proper; our business is mainly with the writer's 
belief that seveuty-two pound and a few shillings, and his 
own good sense and knowledge of art, have been the means 
of makiag him the happy possessor of a room-lined with 

anels and cornices carved by the great Grinling Gibbons. 
br. Jones is indeed to be envied if this be the case; but we 
doubt, however excellent the work may be, that Gibbons 
could possibly be the carver. In slong life—he was seventy- 
three when he died—his hands were never idle, and the known 
works from his hand will fully fill up all his years. 

Except in St. Paul’s, a crown and ecclesiastical structure, 
be it remembered—not a corporate one,—there is not a single 
certain example of Gibbons’s art to be seen in the City of Lon- 
don proper. Finally, let us obzerve that, on Mr. Jones’s as- 
sumption, Mr. Henry Cole and Mr. J. C. Robinson have been 
very remiss in suffering a genuine example of Gibbons’s skill 
to pass into private hands, but those gentlemen, we suspect, 
can well defend themselves in this instance from any aileged 
neglect of their duty to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, or of remissness in catering for the requirements of the 
public museum at South Kensington.—Butlder. 





A New Encuiso Opera.—The Royal English Opera 
authorities (at Covent Garden) have taken the first step towards 
really earning their title. Mr. Macfarren’s grand opera 
Helvellyn, was produced on Thursday evening, and met with, 
to all appearance, a genuine success. The house was by no 
means full, but the audience seemed deeply impressed with 
the merit of Mr. Macfarren’s music, for encores became rather 
numerous, and the principals were repeatedly summoned to 
receive the most flattering ovations from the public. The 
composer was led on after the first and third acts, and again 
when the curtain fell for the last time. The libretto is sup- 
plied by Mr. John Oxenford, and is an adaptation of Mosen- 
thal’s Der Sonnenwendhoff. Additional interest is excited by 
the locale being changed to one of our loveliest English dis- 
tricts. * * ir. Macfarren’s work is emphatically that of a 
sound and conscientious musician. Generally speaking, Hel. 
vellyn may be pronounced an advance upon his previous 
operatic efforts,and a production calculated to sustain the 
cause of native talent in a remarkable degree. The pastoral 
tone is preserved to every needful extent, and in several ofthe 
concerted pieces Mr. Macfarren shows real dramatic power. 
The orchestration is uncommon, besides which it abounds in 
extremely graceful and effective combinations. The only 
exceptions tu original melody are to be occasionally found in 
the two last acts, where the music hardly rises with the situa- 
tions. As a striking instance of the composer’s musician-like 
style of writing, we may mention the love duet for Martin 
and Hannah in the third act. Without disparagement of this 
charming number, it may be said to show the composer's 
acquaintance with the style of the greatest among musical 
classice—Beethoven.—London Weekly, 5th inst. : 


Wonperrot WaLxrne.—On Tuesday last, a man named 
Charles Wilmot, an amateur, undertook, for a het of £20, to 
walk from the Bricklayers’ Arms, Old Kent-road, to the Bull 
Inn, Dartford, and back, a distance of twenty-eight miles, in 
five hours. Betting was 5 tu 2 against Wilmot accomplishing 
his task. At twelve o’clock the start was effected, Wilmot 

attired in a close-fitting jacket and trousers, with light 
ankle shoes, and he was accompanied by four gentlemen in 
two light traps. Throughout the whole distance he walked in 
firit-rate style, and successfully accomplished his task in 4 
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hours 54 minutes, thus winning by six minutes. We hear that 
he is matched to walk from Whitechapel Church to Colches- 
ter and back, a distance of 102 miles in twenty-five consecu- 
tive hours.— Ditto. 














-PRESSURE IN ScHoois.—The “ High-Pressure” Sys- 
tem in our Schools is discussed with much ability in the re- 
port of John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston, which has just appeared. The long ex- 
perience of this gentleman as a teacher, and the important 
office he holds, will give added weight to his testimony. He 
says :— 

“Tam fully convinced that, in some of these schools, the 
pupils are overworked,—that they are overworked to such an 
extent as to constitute an evil of great magnitude. This evil 
exists in both the soper and lowe; classeg, but it is more full 
developed, and more injurious in its effects in the highest divi- 
sions, where the pupils are competing for medals. It is found 
in the schools for boys as well as in the schools for girls, al- 
though it is more general and more harmful in the latter. 
The baneful effects of this mistaken system are not limited to 
a few individual pupils, who come to school in delicate health, 
and without the or anary power of endurance. They are de- 
structive to the health of scores and hundreds who commence 
their school life with sound and vigorous bodies. This hurt- 
ful system operates in three ways to the injury of pupils,— 
physically, by preventing bodily exercise and recreation; 
mentally, by exacting too constant and too severe intellectua 
application ; and morally, by unnecessarily tempting children 
to deceive in order to escape the consequences of failures in 
lessons.” — Boston Transcript. 





Tue Arrican ScorPion.—The Academy of Sciences has 
received a paper from Dr. Guyon on the mortal effects of the 
African scorpion’s sting. Its scientific name (Androetonus fun- 
estus) indeed expresses that it is fatal to man, and yet Dr. Guyon 
states that perhaps out of 100 persons stung there is scarcely 
one that dies ofit. The ancients, who under the name of scorpion 
certainly mean the same insect, since it is found represented on 
Egyptian monuments and even engraved on precious stones, 
had a much stronger opinion of its deadly effects. Lucan, 
in his Pharsalia, B. IX., says, “ Who would believe, on seeing 
the scorpion, that it had the power of causing such a sudden 
death ?” Leo Africanus states that the houses of Biskra are in- 
fested with scorpions, which are so venomous that death en- 
sues immediately after the sting. Abd-Allatiff, an Arabian 
physician and traveller says, “ At Koos abundance of scorpions 
are found, whose sting is frequently mortal.” Dr. Guyon 
knows of eight cases in which the sting of the African 
scorpion was followed by death; three of the sufferers were 
men, two were women, and three children. Two ofthe latter 
cases occurred in 1858, near Laghonat, in Algeria. One was 
that ofa boy nine years old, who was stung on the fore- 
finger of the left hand by ascorpion,which was seen and crushed 
on the spot. This occurred at eight o’clock A. M., and before 
noon on the following day the patient died. The sting had caused 
violent pain, increasing in proportion as the swelling extend- 
ed to the arm. The boy had cried a long time, and then vomit- 
ed considerably. The swelling was in 8 great measure owing 
to the ligature which the Arabs always effect above the wound 
in such cases. The other case wasnearly similar. Dr. Guyon 
states that children are more liable todie from the effects of 
the sting than adults, and that among the latter those who are 
stung somewhere on the head are most likely todie of it.— 
Galignant. 

A Practical PrRELATE.— He (Mr. Hallam) added, that the 
archbishop (Whately) had a great fondness for parables in 
conversation, which were often rather homely ones, and for 
experiments. One day at a great set dinner at the lord lieu- 
tenant’s, a question arose, how long aman could live with 
his head under water. The archbishop quitted the room, and 
presently returned witk a great basin full of water, which he 
set on the table and plunged his head in before the whole 
company. Having held it there an enormous length of 
time, he drew it out, crying, “ There! none of you could have 
kept your heads in so long, but I know the method of it.” 
Another time, also, at a formal party of the Castle, he spoke 
of the great weight a man could support on the calf of his 
leg, bending it outwards. “If your Grace of Cashel,” said 
he, “ will stand upon mine, as I stretch it out, I can bear 
your weight without the slightest difficulty.” But his Grace 
of Cashel would not have clone so odd a thing in that com- 
pany for millions, I take a fancy to a metropolitan who 
dares to be odd, to conciliate the Irish Catholics, and to pro- 
voke the saints, alias bigots.—Lucy Aitkin. 








Tue “House” anp Ts LEaDER.— * * Lord Palmerston 
presents an eminent illustration of the boasted ideal of a 
British statesman. A gentleman in the largest sense of the 
term, by birth, wealth, education, culture and position, he de- 
voted himself from his early manhood to training for the 
profession of public office, commencing with a subordinate 
position, and content to rise gradually as his qualifications 
and talents expanded and made themselves available. No 
one but such a man could, without the greatest presumption, 
aspire to a leadership in the British House of Commons ; no 
other than such a man, thus trained and thus qualified, could 
retain that leadership for a week. That body has been called 
a drawing room filled with the largest body of cultivated gen- 
tlemen in the world. But probably no assemblage of such 
gentlemen could be collected in any other country in the 
world. For it represents the very elite of the aristocracy, the 
landed gentry, the capitalists and the successful secular pro- 
fessions. The heir apparent to a distinguished peerage seeks 
a seat in the House of Commons as a matter almost of neces- 
sity ; and this class of persons, highly educated and from the 
exigencies of their position, cheerfully devoting themselves to 
dry studies and hard workin order to qualify themselves for 
the duties oftheir future position, constitute the most tractable 
and least formidable portion of that potent assembly, most 
of whose members are distinguished for age, large information, 
mature experience, sound judgment, impatience of shams, 
and a horror of jobbing and of subterfuge. In contemplating 
the British House of Commons as it is, we cannot avoid the 
conscious contrast presented to it in many respects by our 
House of Representatives; and in hastily portraying the 
qualifications and the career of a successful British stetesman, 
we cannot avoid suggesting the question lately discussed with 
much interest in the Eastern States, whether politics in its 
highest sense ought not to be cultivated as a liberal profession, 
to which educated young men may devote themselves with 
the same certainty of advancement and success which talent, 
industry and meee receive in other professions. 

* * Lord Palmerston’s health is still firm and vigorous. 
Active habits of exercise, including much hard riding on 
horseback, a judicious but generous diet, and almost total 
abstinence from wine and fermented and distilled beverages, 
have enabled him to almost overcome a hereditary tendency 

an unbroken 





to gout, and to maintain an erect carriage and 
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constitution. His intellectual powers seem entirely unim- 
paired ; a amg at 93, and our own Taney at 87, 
the light of mind shines as clearly now as in the vigour of 
manhood. His ess and versatility are as conspicuous 
as ever; with us he would be a popular stump speaker. It is 
@ spectacle wortby of a ical canvas, to see the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, probably next to the French Em- 
peror the most potent of earth’s rulers, going down to ask a 
re-election at the hands of the democracy of Tiverton, present- 
ing himself to the “dear people,” submitting to be catechised, 
turning the point of one inquiry, gently tossing a second 
uestioner, and silencing a t by ridicule worthy of Tom 
rwin—the old fox always falling on his feet, auswering 
nothing, revealing nothing, and yet unanimously returned to 
his seat in Parliament with a roar of unbounded applause. 

* * Without being especial admirers of Lord Palmerston, 
and believing that the American nation has some outstanding 
accounts to settle with him, we have thought it appropriate 
at this time to reproduce the above general information for 


our readers.—San Francisco Daily Huening Bulletin. 














How THE ARTS ARE ENCOURAGED IN France.—A few days 
ago the Emperor and Empress invited to the Imperial table 
at St. Cloud the laureats of Rome who lately gained the grand 
prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture, and musical com- 
pene aillard, Delaplanche, Deschamps, Guadet, 

utert, and Sieg. Among the other guests were Marshal 
Vaillant, minister of the Beaux-Arts , Count de Niewerkerke, 
superintendent of the Beaux-Arts; Count Baciocchi, superin- 
tendent-general of theatres; M. Auber of the Conservatoire, 
&c. According to Galignani, the Emperor aud Empress gave 
the most gracious encouragement to the young artists; and 
during the evening her Majesty presented to them a photograph 
of the Emperor, of herself, and of the Prince Imperial, signing 
each card with her name. M. Sieg was also informed that 
his cantata, which had gained the grand prize for musical 
composition, was shortly to be performed at the Grand Opera. 

In the course of another century or so, similar things will, 
perhaps, be done in England.—Puztlder. 





An Irish Princess.—The Zimes’ correspondent at Turin 
says:—A very important question has lately been decided 
here. It will be remembered that the late Prince Capua, a 

ounger brother of Ferdinand IL, married Miss Penelope 

mith, an Eaglish, or rather, I believe, an Irish lady. The 
marriage was not acknowledged by the family, and the prince 
and princess left the country. On the death of the Qneen 
Dow Isabella, mother of Ferdinand LI., some efforts were 
made to mitigate the position of the royal pair, but the princess 
was never acknowledged as such by the Bourbons. It was, 
however, decided lately by the Supreme Court of Justice in 
Naples that she was entitled to her full rank, while her 
children were legitimatized and placed by the Italian law 
courts on the same footing with the other descendants of the 
Bourbon family. The Prince of Capua died about a year 
oe eae to witness the justice done to his wife and 

ildren. 


AncrENT OysTERS.—Every one who has viaited the east of 
Kent is no doubt aware that what is still called the Isle of 
Thanet was once really an island, separated from the main 
land, not, a8 now, by a small stream like the Stour, which is 
navigable only for barges, but by an arm of the sea, through 
which the Roman galleys sailed on their way up the Thames 
to London, instead of weathering the stormy promontory of 
the North Foreland. ‘I'he Castle of Richborough stood on 
the south side of this channel, commanding its entrance, and, 
nearly 2010 years ago, bore the name of Ritupis, or Ritupium, 
or Portus Rutupinus. That it was celebrated for its oysters 
we know from Juvenal, who speaks of “Oysters dredged 
from the Rutupian bed ;” and our readers may be interested 
by hearing that very recently, on making the necessary exca- 
vations for the railway between Minster and Sandwich, which 
winds under the walls of the castle, a large mass of oyster- 
shells was discovered, which no doubt had lain én situ from a 
day anterior to the time when the Romans withdrew their 
legions from Britain, and their once victorious eagles flapped 
their wings and flew away.—London poper. 








An ABoMINABLY Goop SHot.—The late Mr. Maurice O’- 
Connell was a celebrated shot, and one of his amusements in 
driving along the road was to shoot the wretched little dogs 
which rush out of every cabin to bark at strangers. He was 
an unfailing shot, and it was a grotesque thing to witness the 
zeal with which men and women would snatch the yelping 
curs and hurry them out of sight the moment his carriage was 
seen. It was not always, however, that such precautions 
were availing, for on one ocvasion he shot a dog in the arms 
of its owner. Another day, walking in the streets of Tralee 
with a friend, they espied a luckless tobacconist peaceful] 
smoking his cigar in front of his own shop-door. “ You can’t 
knock that fellow’s cigar out of his mouth,” et his 
friend. “Can’t 1?” said Maurice; “you shall see.” This time, 
unluckily, his aim was not as true as usual, for he carried 
away the tip of the tobacconist’s nose, and had to pay a fine 
of for the pleasure of performing the operation. 
Standard. 


A Frence Merriam.—M. Mathieu de la Drome has just 
issued his weather annual, us well as his double and triple 
almanacs, for what remains of the present and for the whole 
of next year. If, with this copious information within reach, 
any persons are still uncertain about the atmospheric changes 
during the next 14 months they have only themselves to 
blame, and their voluntary and invincible ignorance. What 
M. Mathieu de la Drome gives are not simple probabilities, or 
“ forecasts,” but downright positive predictions which, if ful- 
filled, must carry the conviction of his infallibility to the 
most obdurate heart; and, if not fulfilled, may be ascribed to 
the malignant envy of the elements themselves. With a gift 
of second sight beyond that of the Highland seer who sung to 
Lochiel the disasters of Culloden, he tells us what is to hap- 
pen not only each month of the coming year, but each day, 
if not each hour. They who would go down to the deep 
sea in January must take care not to do so towards the close 
of the month, for in those days “violent winds with snow or 
1ain, following the regions, particularly on the coast of the 





ocean, will prevail.” Navigation will be most dangerous, 
and, as M. Mathieu de la Drome judiciously observes, “ If the 
warning I give be disregarded, disasters at sea will have to 
be dreaded.” The first days of February will be marked by 


the same tempestuous weather ; but it is on the 14th or 16th, 
and about the 21st or 22d that wind, snow, and rain storms 
will be in full fury. In April people venture now and then 
on a short excursion to the country to see how the fields look 
after the winter campaign. Take care, however, to keep 
within doors on the 14th or the 16th, for “the wind will be 
high, with or without water;” and the water will decidedly 
predominate on or about the 23d or 25th. Be more than usu- 





Aly careful in June, for it will ke a month of thunder; and 
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fort, and half 
for some time longer, unconscious of the gloomy 
shall have to pass ten or twelve months hence; an 


has so rudely torn aside the veil that ealed the future. 
No one may now indulge in illusions about his next holyday, 
for he knows beyond a doubt that he shall have a somewhat 
dreary year of it. Ignorance is sometimes bliss :— 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
. Those who have courage to skip and play pier tats 


M. Mathieu’s almanacs must be strongminded ind no 


slight matter thus to make six or seven and thirty millions of 


le unhappy, the great majority of whom, I am pretty sure. 
Frould sehen tales ton Gaye on thee. anion, nd att for 


or 
the best even when hope is baffled. Without any sentoulen 
animosity to M. Mathieu de la Drome, we would almost wish 
that some French Swift diverted attention from these 


hecies, and predict for him what Isaac Bickerstaff pre- 
Ticted for the once well-known annual soothsayer, John Part. 


rid ‘ 
i eppens, however, that both publisher and soothsa: 
find in these productions a source of wealth. The 
is said to be unprecedented, and so jong as it continues so 
nobody can expect that he will “break his staff,” or “ deeper 
than did ever plummet sound will drown his book.”—Paris 
” Court NIAIsERIES.”—Under this heading our last week’s 
columns a a en t — A ana pde as EHzaminer. 
The same paper has su uen n by the fol- 
lowing cotemantoetion addressed to the Editor. ye 


“ Sir,—Though I regret your applying such a title as the 
above fo the subject, I'am grad to bs able to give you the in- 
formation you desire concerning etiquette. You ask 
why H.LM. of All the Russias is said to have been ‘ accom- 
panied,’ not ‘attended’ by his dog; and, further, whether 
the latter was a dog of high degree? You have guessed 
rightly ; the animal’s name is Milord, his birth is as illustrious, 
one may say, as that of H.I.M.’s own Imperial dfather ; 
and, lastly, the hospitality and courtesy due to foreigners of 
distinction fully justifies the use of the word ‘accompanied’ 
in his case. Had the dog been simply a Towzer, it 
would then have been right to say that he ‘attended’ his Im- 
perial master. Accept the assurances, &c., &c. 

“ PENIALINSKY, Chroniqueur Impérial.” 


Tue CaBINeT AND ITs YEARS.—Of the Premier’s colleagues 
in the present cabinet, Earl Russell is the next in point of age, 
and he is 72. When Lord Palmerston entered parliament, 
Lord Russell was doing his continental tour, Sir George Grey 
‘was @ little boy seven years of age, the Earl of Clarendon, was 
six, the Lord Chancellor and Sir Charles Wood one less, 
Mr. Villiers and Lord Stanley of Alderley numbered sum- 
mers, the Duke of Somerset was just two years old, while 
neither the names nor the titles ofthe present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Earl Granville, the Duke of Argyll, Earl de Grey, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, nor Mr. Cardwell, had then been heard of 


on 











ANTIQUARIAN Navvies.—A friend has just called in to 
show me three bronze keys of Roman manufacture, which he 
purchased from a navvy who had dug them outat the Thames 
embankment! On examination I found them to be recent 
castings, with the moulding sand in the interstices. 1 under- 
stand that a number of these and similar antiques are on 
sale by the industrious navvies at the embankment.—Corres- 
pondent “ Times.” 





Chess. 
“PROBLEM, No. 828,—By Count Pongracs. 
BLAOK. 
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THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE i 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. © 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzian Cosmetic ResTors- 
TIVE AND SawnitaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 

Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 

50 Cznts and $1 rzr Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cuwrs rer BorT.E. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

7% Cents PER BOTTLE. 

One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 


2 where. 
z\ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
but send your order to 


VICTOR E, MAUG 
Sole Agent for the Society. 












E. & H. T. ANTHONY & ©O 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


In addition to our main business of MA- 
TERIALS, we are juarters for the vis: 
STEREOSCOPES STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and Cities and Statuary 

ete. Also, for public or private ex. 
iin, Our Catalogue will be sent to any on 
PHOTOG: 
We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 


now embraces FIVE THOUSAND different 
additions are continually being made) of Per- 





Something novel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style of 
visiting Card, combining the Monogram with the name. 

Some new in Monograms at Gimbrede’s, 
in Wedding Cards and Envelo 


in Note Paper and Envelo 
in the style of Coloured Ini oii iit 


&e. 
es, leave your Card Plates at 588 or 8723 
Broadway for 
thin, flexible 


one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 
and very beautiful. 
rede’s ready Initialed \Box of Note Pa- 
per and Envelopes, very desirable. Price only $2 25. 
lish hand-made Paper—rough 


pe suarface— 
® fine lot—in all desirable note sizes, with Envelopes to suit. 
These papers are gray and cream color. 


GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
STE E L PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Husry Owzn, Agent. 


(DISTILLED DEW) 


Beautifies the Pomeieren Removes Tan, Freckles, and Discolo- 
rations, and renders the Skin white, clear, soft, and smooth. It 
—— no Chalk powder, and is perfectly innocent, delicious and 
refres 4 

Sold by ai Druggists and at the Depot, 
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BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 


Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 


The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 


into a Spriuve Cuarr, Reciinine Coucae, Baby J BaBy 
N Cuarn, 
th 





Horsz, Basy WALKER, HicH OBBY 


URSERY 
Horse and Orroman. It effectually obviates the e of the 


| Feally favour the mse of euch resdy at hand antidotes oe | VALUABLE BOOKS.FOR LIBRARIES. 
can be depended on. An to F ! CtGe 
ow thet tn pet pu.0. Ayer & Sewnatele For Sale, by J. C. PRICE, Importer of English Books, &<.; No, 
as useful information as any with whith we cabditcenaliaiead 21 South 6th Bt, shove Chestnut, Philadelphia, 
—Louisville Courier. — WAVERLY NOVELS. Abbotsford Edition. 12 vols. royal, 
= : eepatienenl TWAVERLT NOVELS. Librery Raition, with Steel Engra- 
a ~ feceeinee eee at te 
E MARINE, Dentist, has returned to the City, | ..4 es, » S70, balé® 
o East Thirey fourth Sireet, between Fourth and Madison tees ny “HUME AND SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND. London ‘Trade Rat 


an 10: yols., 8vo., half-calf, extra, $40, London, 
DI 8S’ WORKS, all ‘trations by Cruik- 
shnak, Phis ae 3 v Seen Sra tnelt macnn pin de gilt 


marble 112 
RILTON'S WORKS in Verse and Prose. Edited by Mitford. 


8 vols., Svo. London, 1863. 
WILSON’S OLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. 1% folio 
plates beautifully co! and letter- in 4 vols, small 8yo., 

5:vols., half-morocco, $50, —— 1828. 

NIGHT’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Illustrated 
ood Engrayings. 8vols., royal, 8yo., calf, 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of Ancient — P . Best Edi- 
ten, 8 vols., 12mo., morocco antique, tooled edges, $12—London, 


PRICED CATALOGUES sent gratis to any address. Most of 


the books having been imported before the rise in are mueh 
below the current rates. gold, 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Industrial; and the Arts of Design 
and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
The Art-JOURNAL for 1864 will contain 
A SHRIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 
ved in line by eminent engravers, from Works British 
Arto. from Dablig” galleries and important comeetieie’s the 
greater number from the small, though and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R,A., in the National Collection, 


These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
TO PUBLIC GALLERIES OF P BRITISH 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and Articles, exten- 
oer Dlustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest 
m 

VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPEH ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION, 


acetate a 
Offices, {*3s Wall T'Street, New Mook 


tal and Surplus.......... Sc ccccccces - -$3,160,000 
aE toe 
Annual Income. ........... ccc ceseeeceeeecs 860, 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, 

Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for the 

relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced 

stages of the disease. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and sO numerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds in 
persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarming 
and even desperate es of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too apparent 
to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the pub- 
lic no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the as 
an us affections of the pulmonary organs that are inci- 
dent to our climate. While many inferior remedies thrust upon 
the community have failed and been discarded, this has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted they can 
never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too remark- 
able to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of Cl en, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
nent } personages, have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also full de- 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

ose who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood will 









| find Arger’s Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. Try 


it at once, and you will know its value. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 


READ THIS! 

OOFPFEB! OCOFFEE!! COFFHEB!!!: 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.S 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole- 

sale; also by the following agencies : 





rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- | A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, ten te. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. lights children, and Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
aaron Saves the Expense of a Nurse. Francis H. Perry, Providence, Indiana. 

SoLutTion To PRoBLEM No, 827. es ee omg ee H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana. 

White. Black. If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, A. A. Colter rN Cincinnati, O. ee ene &- Co. 

1. P tks P 1. P tks P (best) they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve. T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 

2 RtoBSs 3. R P moves ren PREFER = to the J og of the mother or nurse.—S, A Sw | land. Ohio. Joshua Burr, Daven lows. 

8. R tke P 3. P moves (best) perintendent Home of Twenty-ninth sired; Tams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,s eld I 

4. Rtks P 4. K tks Kt Any one a, your Hm f Tender, will wonder how the| MeGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton - 

5. Rto K B38, mate. nursery world has so long without sach s comfort.—A. | 8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, “ 

ore te Nie teeaaane eh oes ae ct to h * Michigan: oe nt . Kelione i hgh Keokuk, I . 

New countries have wants and habits to themselves, | _J'consider your invention a n ames wp every house aus Keonahs, 10We 

In oar widely extended and s wey at territory, SD ameines where there is _— Dunn, Pastor Central Precbyterian gern Tippinestt, Steuben- poe & Co., Duboass, 2 rie. 
repared are more emplo: are ta r ne- | Church, Broome Sirect, “ 

ty than in the old coun x ( Norton ville, Steuben- 


bli ter 
iim} 


an greate 
confidence im ius Stace of van Neoedies then 
hysicians instead of discarding them, 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 
BROWN & OO. 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 





. W. Ledyard, Mil 

&Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Aicxander&M‘Con 
ville, Ohio. 

And by every Wholesale Grocerjin N. X, City. 
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